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... In the School Built 











Come to the Black Hills — to Lead (leed) South Dakota — and you'll see a 
beautiful school that was “functionally planned” from the ground up. 

Superintendent R. V. Hunkins and his staff spent nearly two years in plan- 
ning, before contracts were let. Every detail of arrangement and construction 
was studied. And Mr. Hunkins says this about their study of floors: 


“One of the items we checked on most carefully was the kind of flooring most suited 
to schoolhouse use. By correspondence with several city schools that have had wide 
experience with different types of flooring, we came to the conclusion that Maple 
flooring for general use in school buildings is cheapest and best. Maple floors cost 
much less in the long run and after a period of hard wear they look better than less 
durable floors.” 


Hard Maple was used in classrooms, gymnasiums, shops — in general 
throughout the building. 
c 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/88. Write for photographic folder on 
Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


HARD MAPLE ALWAYS 
WELCOMES CLOSE 
COMPARISON... 


for all-round suitability, for cost, 
for investment value. Before you 
build or remodel, ask your archi- 

_ = tect about MFMA Northern Hard 
Section of the world history classroom, floored with Maple. Maple, in strips or blocks. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


(NORTH ER N H AR D) 


Junior-Senior High School, Lead, South Dakota. Beuttler & Arnold, Architects, Sioux City, lowa. 
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ELECTROMATIC: OPERATORS 
HAVE RAISED-WORLD TYPING STANDARDS 


Miss Margaret Hamma, who recently 
established new World's Professional 
and Amateur Records on the IBM 


Electromatic Typewriter 


Operators of IBM Electromatic Type- 
writers, during the 1941 Commercial 
Schools Contest, established 11 new 
world’s records. These operators and 
the Electromatic have definitely raised 
world typing standards to higher levels 
of speed, appearance and accuracy. 
This all-electric machine offers a real 
contribution toward increasing the 
speed and all-around efficiency of busi- 





ness correspondence—forms, purchase 
orders, and other documents so impor- 
tant to the management of practically 
every industry vital to defense. 


For students, teachers and business 
men Electromatic means maximum typ- 
ing production. Write for new illus- 
trated literature. Address our General 
Offices, 590 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


—— - Offices in ee Principal Cities—— —__—_—— 
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“LATER WE SHALL NEED MEN AND 
WOMEN OF BROAD UNDERSTANDING 
AND SPECIAL APTITUDES TO SERVE 
AS LEADERS OF THE GENERATION 
WHICH MUST MANAGE THE 
POST-WAR WoORLD.* 


. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
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The Blitz on School Finance 


Protection Can Be Found Only 
in a Total Defense 


Behind the smoke screen of an “all-out” 
program for national defense, numerous 
agencies are engaged in attacks upon our 
schools, which seemingly have as their ob- 
jectives, the curtailment of the program of 
public education and the restriction of its 
financial support. The latter is largely the 
result of efforts on the part of a very vocal 
group of tax reductionists who seek to cap- 
italize on the present emergency, by in- 
creasing their demands for lower appro- 
priations for education, as a means of 
relieving the pressure created by the com- 
petition for funds on the part of other 
national needs. It is not uncommon for the 
friends and supporters of public school 
systems to be bewildered by a type of 
propaganda somewhat similar to that used 
on the people of unsuspecting nations in 
Europe as a forerunner to the blitz. Ap- 
parently no technique for undermining the 
confidence of the public in its schools is 
being overlooked by these well-organized 
pressure groups, and it goes without say- 
ing, that an uninformed public invariably 
provides a most fertile field for the dissem- 
ination of half-truths and implications, de- 
signed primarily to create dissatisfaction 
or perhaps direct opposition to public edu- 
cation. School administrators and boards 
of education have no one but themselves 
to blame, however, if, as is frequently the 
case, they have surrounded the activities 
of their school systems with an air of mys- 
tery which the average layman cannot, or 
will not, penetrate. 

Actually, the school is an arsenal of 
democratic ideals and as such it plays a 
very important part in the total defense 
of the American way of life. Many are in- 
clined to think of guns, tanks, and air- 
planes as the sole means of defense in the 
present emergency, but it is impossible to 
conceive of a program of total defense ex- 
cept in terms of health, of practical civilian 
skills, of acceptance by everyone of the 
responsibilities as well as the privileges of 
citizenship in a democratic setting. Our 
school children must learn, more thor- 
oughly than any previous generation, a 
simple code of ethics which will guide 
them in their behavior as young citizens. 
In other words, we must preserve those 
democratic principles which we are pre- 
paring to defend or all of the sacrifices we 
are making for the development of military 
strength, even though they bring success 
in war, may result in the complete disin- 
tegration of democracy in the hands of a 
generation of neglected children, sacrificed 
in the name of economy, when they should 
have received the highest type of training 
that money could buy. 


~ ‘tSuperintendent of City Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 


N. D. McCombs’ 


This business of creating a total defense 
of our way of life is one which demands 
school systems that are maintained at the 
highest possible peak of efficiency. It is 
only under such circumstances that the 
public schools can be expected to success- 
fully train a citizenry capable of maintain- 
ing those ideals which have been estab- 
lished by years of travail and sacrifice. No 
school which is hampered during this 
emergency by curricular restrictions, or 
rendered ineffective by inadequate finan- 
cial support, can avoid becoming a bottle- 
neck in the program of total defense. Such 
a catastrophe must be prevented if 
possible. 


Economies Should Be Recognized 


Contrary to the general conception of 
the cost of public education, the schools 
are among the most economically man- 
aged of all public enterprises. It is hard to 
see how the amount could be reduced 
without precipitating losses in educational 
opportunity from which this nation might 
never recover. As a matter of fact, there 
are scores of reasons why increased sup- 
port is desirable and should be made avail- 
able as soon as possible. The loss of ca- 
pable teachers to other defense industries 
has already made great inroads in the field 
of teacher personnel. The burden of de- 
fense-training classes, although financed in 
a large part by the Federal Government, 
places a severe strain on school budgets 
which have not yet recovered from the 
effects of the depression. Demands for 
adult education must be met. A mobile 
population must be served. Curricular ad- 
justments must be made. These, and many 
other demands, are being made on every 
school system in the country, all in the 
face of soaring equipment costs, and a 
constant rise in the cost of operation and 
maintenance, which constitute an added 
burden to seriously depleted budgets. 

In the face of these facts we can hardly 
justify taking it out on the children. They 
must have a first-class education which 
prepares them for effective democratic liv- 
ing, otherwise, we shall fail in this most 
important phase of our program of de- 
fense. It has been said that democracy can 
work only if it is built on the intelligence 
of the people. We might add that there is 
little to be gained in defending our democ- 
racy if by that effort we completely under- 
mine the foundations upon which it is 
built. 


The School Budget a Part of the 
Cost of Total Defense 


We find no serious disagreement with 
the above generalities but there is a de- 
cided lethargy on the part of many friends 
of education when it comes to rallying 
in support of the school budget on the day 
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it is presented for public hearing. This pic- 
ture will not change automatically but, if 
schoo] administrators and board members 
decide to do something about it, there is 
every reason to believe they will find a 
public ready to listen to any businesslike 
proposal, and to support such proposals in 
so far as conditions will permit. 

First, we must sell the community to 
itself. As educators we have been prone to 
drape our academic robes about us and 
embellish our budgetary remarks with 
high-sounding phrases which provided 
little that was intelligible to the average 
layman. Most of our efforts to keep the 
public well informed have failed to im- 
press upon the minds of our patrons the 
true magnitude of the tasks the schools 
must perform in this emergency. The com- 
munity is rare, however, where one would 
fail to find a very vocal group of sincere 
and honest people who decry the huge tax 
bill which is created by the public schools. 
It is time for us to prove to a rather un- 
suspecting public that school administra- 
tors have, from necessity, become the best- 
trained dollar-stretchers employed in 
public service. The average schoolman has 
been so busy doing a good job that he has 
had neither the time nor the inclination to 
perform the important function of keep- 
ing his community well informed. 


Confidence Builds Up, Suspicions 
Tear Down 


When he has taken time out to talk to a 
group of interested persons he frequently 
resorted to a language foreign to many 
and proceeded to condemn them for their 
apparent lack of interest. In contrast to 
this he can, and will, be understood if he 
speaks in plain, unadulterated English, ex- 
pressing his problems as an administrator 
and explaining the responsibilities of the 
school and how they are met in terms not 
unlike those used by the merchant, the 
laborer, or, if you please, the taxpayer. 
Salesmanship is something more than a 
subject to be taught in the classroom. It is 
an indispensable factor in every successful 
business enterprise and should occupy an 
equally important role in the business of 
educating the children of a community. 
The successful administrator must con- 
vince the people that the financial program 
of the school system is basically a matter 
of reasonable receipts and guarded ex- 
penditures. If he then accounts for his 
stewardship of tax funds by submitting a 
budget which adheres strictly to these 
principles, he can reasonably expect a fa- 
vorable reaction to his proposals. 

No one should expect cooperation from 
the public without understanding. In the 
preparation of a budget it is imperative 
that the administrator submit ample proof 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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Some Unsolved Problems in 
Federal Grants-in-Aid J. Harold Goldthorpe’ 


Since 1930, federal aid to the states and 
local governments has increased at an 
amazing rate so that it has now become a 
major aspect of public finance. Prior to 
1915, federal subventions were granted to 
a few relatively minor governmental activi- 
ties and amounted to less than 5 million 
dollars a year, the major part of which was 
for agricultural education. Even as late as 
1930, federal subventions amounted to 
slightly over 102 million dollars, of which 
amount three fourths was for highways and 
the balance (about 24 million dollars) was 
primarily for vocational education. By 
1940, however, federal grants had risen 
rapidly to considerably over half a billion 
dollars a year. There is considerable reason 
to believe that with the authorizations now 
in the federal statutes and the numerous 
new proposals for federal aid, including 
the one for general education, these 
amounts will continue to increase. 

Throughout the period since 1887, the 
year of the adoption of the first federal 
monetary grant, there have been enacted 
into law 24 different federal subsidies, only 
one of which —the Sheppard-Towner Act 
for the Promotion of the Welfare and 
Hygiene of Maternity and Infancy — was 
permitted to lapse. After an interval of six 
years, the grants formerly extended for 
maternity aid were revived in the Social 
Security Act of 1935 and have been con- 
tinued since that time on a scale approxi- 
mately five times as great as those in the 
1921 Statute. In 1915 the major federal 
subsidies were the three concerned with the 
support of state agricultural colleges, their 
extension work, and their experiment sta- 
tions. These three subsidies cost the Fed- 
eral Government approximately 4.5 million 
dollars out of total grants amounting to 5.8 
million dollars. The only other important 
subsidy program in 1915 was the one 
adopted in 1888, under which approxi- 
mately one million dollars was contributed 
toward the support of state homes for 
veterans. 

By 1920 there were in operation 10 fed- 
eral subsidies, the most important of which 
were grants for public highways under the 
Federal Aid Road Act of 1916 and grants 
for vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. By 1920, aid for 
highways represented three fifths of the 
total amount of federal grants. By 1925, 
the amounts of the subsidies inaugurated 
by the earlier laws had considerably in- 
creased, and grants for vocational educa- 
tion amounted to 16.5 million dollars. Up 
to 1930 only slight changes had been made 
in the general features of federal subsidy 
policies. 


1American Council on Education. Washington, D. C 








TABLE 1. Regular Federal Grants-in-Aid by Five-Year Periods, 1915—40! 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Year 

Purpose of Grant Established 
Agricultural experiment stations........... Terris 
State homes for disabled veterans....... +00 oe 
Agricultural colleges .............. 1890 
Forest-fire protection ........... ; . 1911 
State marine schools............. . 1911 
Agricultural extension ............. fan 1914 
Highway system errs : 1916 
Vocational education coeede ea 1917 
Investigation and control of venereal disease...... 1918 
Education of the blind............ Peer TS PT 
Vocational rehabilitation ....... . 1920 
Promotion of hygiene of maternity and infancy... 1921 
Distribution of forest planting stock 1924 
U. S. employment service..... oh corey See 
Public health work....... , ; 1935 
Old-age assistance . 1935 
Aid to dependent children ‘ 1935 
Pee Oe Ge Rs 6.6.x 006640000 Lea eer re 1935 
Unemployment compensation administration 1935 
Maternal and child health 1935 
Crippled children .... ... 1935 
Child welfare .. aves 1935 
Public housing agencies 1937 
Wild-life restoration ....... jive 

Totals 


1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 
$1,636 $1,440 $ 1,440 $ 4,335 $ 4,384 $ 6,848 
1,043 1,095 706 575 487 979 
2,500 2,500 2,550 2,550 2,550 5,030 
68 85 361 1,383 1,503 1,988 
50 177 75 50 182 140 
480 4,472 5,860 7,540 8,580 18,458 
er 20,306 95,337 77,888 281,517 155,507 
2,107 5,917 7,386 9,997 19,453 

1,759 23 ones save 4,188 

30 50 75 75 115 

‘ 556 737 1,030 2,082 

884 10 sees ees 

80 44 90 

1,927 3,367 

9,439 

227,633 

45,380 

6,168 

58,335 

4,767 

3,291 

1,487 

1,386 

472 


er 


$5,777 $33,969 $113,759 $102,607 $312,274 $576,604 


). Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the 


years indicated. Excluded from this table are federal shared revenues, quasi-grants for the National Guard, control 
of animal diseases and pest control, emergency grants under PWA and payments to individuals under AAA, CCC, 


and WPA programs. 

By 1935, however, under the stress of 
depression conditions, total federal subsi- 
dies rose to 312 million dollars. The high- 
way system received 281.5 million dollars 
or 90 per cent of the total in 1935. Under 
the Social Security Act, Congress effected 
a marked extension of the federal subsidy 
program. Major grants under this law were 
extended to the states for old-age assist- 
ance, unemployment compensation admin- 
istration, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, public health services, and for 
the investigation and control of venereal 
disease. Under the laws now operative the 
Federal Government extends grants for 23 
specific purposes. The various grants under 
the Social Security Act now constitute 60 
per cent of total federal appropriations for 
these subsidies. Subventions for highways 
no longer dominate the federal program 
and have now assumed a smaller place in 
the federal aid structure with 27 per cent 
of the subsidy funds going for that 
purpose. 

Another evidence of the large place occu- 
pied by these federal grants is their rela- 
tionship to federal and state tax revenues. 
At the beginning of the period under 
review, federal grants were less than 1 per 
cent of total federal tax revenues, although 
by 1925 this ratio had increased to 3.2 
per cent and was further increased to 8.3 
per cent in 1935 and to 10.8 per cent in 
1940. This relationship is extremely im- 
portant, inasmuch as_ these subsidies 
occupy a position in the federal budget 
similar to the item of fixed charges in 
local school budgets. They are contractual 
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obligations and their modification produces 
repercussions in the budgets of the state 
and local governments. 

In 1915 federal payments amounted to 
less than 2 per cent of total state tax 
revenues. By 1925 these grants had in- 
creased to 10.8 per cent; in the depression 
year of 1935 they amounted to 16.7 
per cent; and in the fiscal year 1940 
they constituted 16.4 per cent of total 
state tax collections. However, these figures 
are averages for all of the states and tend 
to obscure the fiscal importance of the 
grants in some of the states. In the year 
1935 federal subsidies were considerably in 
excess of total state tax collections in two 
states. In three other states these grants 
ranged from 50 to 61 per cent of their total 
tax revenues, and in five others they were 
between 40 and 49 per cent. Although 
1935 may be regarded as an abnormal de- 
pression year, it is believed significant that 
federal subsidies accounted for more than 
35 per cent of total state tax collections in 
no less than 14 states. For the fiscal year 
1940, despite the fact that the situation 
had changed somewhat from the earlier 
year, there were still three states in the 
Union in which federal grants were in ex- 
cess of 50 per cent of state tax revenues, 
and in only a single state were the federal 
subventions less than 10 per cent of the 
state’s tax collections. 

It is obvious, therefore, that federal sub- 
ventions occupied a markedly different 
position in the decade of the thirties from 
the position which they held in the earlier 
period. 
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TABLE 2. Functional Distribution of Federal 
Grants-in-Aid 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


th 
7 
ational 


Conservation 
i 
ducation 


Highway 
Publi 


5 5 3 

~ ~ > . “ 

~ ~ i —_ ~~ ~ ™~ 
1915 $ 68 ; $ 1,043 $ 4,666 $ 5,777 
1920 85 $20,306 $1,759 1.095 10,725 33,969 
1925 361 95,337 908 706 16,448 113,759 
1930 1,463 77,888 10 575 22,671 102,607 
1935 1,547 281,517 2.414 26,797 312,274 
1940 2.549 155,507 18.394 348.026 §2.127 576.604 

(Percentage Distribution) 
1915 11 18.1 80.8 100.0 
1920 o 59.8 $5.2 3.2 31.6 100.0 
1925 3 83.8 8.0 6 14.5 100.0 
1930 1.4 75.9 0 .6 22.1 100.0 
1935 5 90.2 cal me 8.6 100.0 
1940 4 27.0 3.2 60.4 9.0 100.0 
Need for a Rational Policy 


This phenomenal expansion of federal 
aids has occurred without a_ consistent 
and logical national policy. They have 
grown like the proverbial ‘“Topsy.”’ Grants 
have been established whenever there has 


been sufficient pressure to carry them 
through Congress, depending primarily 


upon the strength and persuasion of their 
respective lobbies. They have been created 
in such amounts and forms as were neces- 
sary to secure enabling legislation and 
appropriations. 

There is no agreement as to what serv- 
ices should receive federal support; nor is 
there any agreement as to what portion of 
the necessary expenditures should be 
assumed by the Federal Government, how 
the federal support should be allocated, 
what administrative standards should be 
set up, or what safeguards are needed to 


prevent extravagance and __ inefficiency. 
While much of the earlier opposition to 
so-called “federal bribery” during the 
twenties has disappeared, it is by no 


means dead. Witness the fate of the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on 
Education, which still languish in Congres- 
sional committees. 


Allocation Methods 


Another major problem is that of deter- 
mining the method of allocation of the 
various subventions to the states. Each 
grant has a separate and distinct allocation 
formula, and these vary all the way from 
the uniform lump-sum grants used in the 
early programs to the detailed investigation 
of the cost of adequate forest-fire protec- 
tion utilized by the Forest Service. The 
uniform lump-sum procedure is still em- 
ployed in the distribution of grants under 
nine different titles of the 23 subsidy pro- 


grams, although the amounts thus dis- 
tributed are small. Many federal grants 
are distributed upon the basis of some 


measure of population, such as rural popu- 
lation, urban population, farm population, 
or the number of live births. While some 
measure of population is a crude index of 
service need, the natural result of such a 
basis of allocation is that some states will 
receive more and other much less 
aid than is needed. 


States 
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Grants for highway construction are 
based in equal proportions upon the factors 
of area, population, and the mileage of post 
roads and have been reasonably satisfac- 
tory. Under this plan the sparsely popu- 
lated states with large areas have received 
considerable sums. In general, the grants 
under the several titles of the Social 
Security Act for crippled children, child 
welfare, maternal and child health, aid to 
the blind, and aid to dependent children 
are fairly equitably allocated upon the 
basis of need for the service. Here, how- 
ever, the problem of service need may con- 
flict with that of the fiscal ability of the 
states, particularly in the case of matching 
grants. 

Under ideal conditions federal aid should 
be apportioned upon two major bases: 
(1) the need for a specific governmental 
service; (2) the relative fiscal ability of 
the states to perform the service (if a 
certain national minimum standard is de- 
sired). In general, under present plans 
little attention is given to either base. 
Under the FERA experience of the Federal 
Government in subsidization of general 


relief, an attempt was made to set up 
standards for this purpose. These efforts 
led to serious conflicts between the state 


and federal agencies and even to the sus- 
pension of relief grants to certain states for 
a period. This experience has, no doubt, 
influenced Congress in its unwillingness to 
grant discretionary authority to 

officers in the distribution of grants. 

However, a number of smaller subsidies, 
including the distribution of forest planting 
stock and forest-fire protection, are admin- 
istered under the allocation of funds at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
The Forest Service, in cooperation with 
the state forest authorities, ascertains the 
cost of adequate service for each state, and 
this estimate is the basis for a portion of 
the federal grant. The balance is dis- 
tributed in the ratio of the states’ total 
expenditures for this purpose. The Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service is 
authorized to determine the allocation of 
federal funds for public health work in 
consultation with state public health offi- 
cers. Under this program, annual grants up 
to 11 million dollars are authorized, and 
9.5 million dollars was appropriated for 
this purpose in the fiscal year 1940. The 
statute provides that in the distribution of 
these grants three factors shall be con- 
sidered, namely, total population, special 
health problems, and the financial needs of 
the states. This same formula is utilized in 
the allocation of grants for the investiga- 
tion and control of venereal disease. 

Some of the problems precipitated by 
matching grants are clearly indicated by 
the experience with the “open end” grants 
for old-age assistance. Under this title of 
the Social Security Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes grants to the states to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the payments to 
the needy aged over 65 years, such federal 
payments not to exceed $20 a month per 


federal 
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TABLE 3. The Total Number of Recipients, the 
Number per 1000 Estimated Population 65 Years and 
Over and the Average Amount per Recipient Under 

Old-Age Assistance; June, 1941 

Number of Recipients 

Per 1000 


Estimated lverage 
Tot Population Amount 
y irs per 
State ind over Recipient 
Total All States 2,166.13 245 $21.08 
Alabama ; 20,086 170 14 
Arizona : 8 863 368 7294 
Arkansas ‘ 26,046 303 7.6 
California 156,32 285 37.80 
Colorado 42.5512 4682 33.79 
Connecticut 17.636 139 27.64 
Delaware 2,507 120 11.61 
District of Columbia 3,494 87 25.74 
Florida 37,688 290 13.14 
Georgia 51.742 346 Q 33 
Idaho 318 293 22.76 
Illinois 146.636 259 73.17 
Indiana 67.236 35 18.52 
Iowa 56.983 51 0.89 
Kansas PS.885 229 19.38 
Kentucky 57.806 306 8 94 
Louisiana 6 ) 368 13.37 
Maine 12,502 156 0.84 
Maryland 17,94 146 17.85 
Massachusetts 87,07 37 8.92 
Michigan 88,768 70 17.1 
Minnesota 3,081 97 | 
Mississippi 6.621 34 Q7 
Missouri 113,78 350 17 
Montana 12.464 56 y 35 
Nebraska »4 7 17.11 
Nevada 2.317 346 6.61 
New Hampshire 6,994 14 1.67 
New Jersey 1,174 1! )! 7 
New Mexico 4750 75 1796 
New York 121,49¢ 13 4.7 
North Carolina 37,549 25 10.18 
North Dakota 34 241 17.41 
Ohio 137.871 258 73,34 
Oklahoma 6.46 5 18.01 
Oregon 1,05 ? 21.42 
Pennsylvania l 5¢ 154 22.4 
Rhode Island 6,97 i28 20.40 
South Carolina 17.68 5 7.95 
South Dakota 14 \ $5 19.15 
Tennessee 40.154 6H¢ 10.1 
Texas 8.67 cy 8.5 
Utah 14.284 7 6.68 
Vermont 5 5 f 16.8 
Virginia S ] ! 
Washington 5 401 2.45 
West Virginia l 5 188 + 
Wisconsir 34.018 ? 7 
Wyoming 5 3 
‘Adapted from Soci Security Bu in, \ 4, A 
1941 Pp ] 
Ir ude 1 t 
10 excluce hese ip 


recipient. According to a recent report ot 
the Social Security Board, these grants 
were made in June, 1941, to approximately 
two million aged persons, and such pay- 
ments averaged approximately $21 per 
recipient. As is indicated by the data in 
Table 3 such grants were made to approxi- 
mately one fourth of the nation’s popula- 
tion aged 65 vears and over. 

Among the several states, however, there 
is extreme diversity in the percentage of 
the aged population receiving such grants 
and in the average amount per recipient. 
For example, California made such grants 
to approximately 29 per cent of its popula- 
‘tion 65 years of age and over, and its 
average monthly payment per person was 
$37.80. At the other extreme, Arkansas, a 
state of limited fiscal capacity, provided 
grants to the same proportion of its aged 
population, but its average monthly pay- 
ment was only $7.69 per recipient. Okla- 
homa made payments to 53 per cent of its 
aged population with an average grant of 
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$18.01, while New Jersey made grants to 
11 per cent of its aged population and its 
monthly average payment per recipient was 
$21.37. A serious difficulty in the adminis- 
tration of this subsidy program is that the 
provision of the Social Security Act author- 
izing federal grants for the needy aged 
leaves to each state the definition and 
determination of need. 


Federal-State Administrative 


Standards 


The problem of administration of fed- 
erally aided services is one which has been 
generally overlooked by Congress, although 
certain trends have emerged. The older 
grants-in-aid provided limited federal sub- 
ventions, and a considerable period elapsed 
before a federal audit of expenditures was 
required. However, in recent years, many 
more powerful safeguards against the mis- 
use of funds have been introduced and 
have materially assisted the states in the 
development of minimum administrative 
standards. By the 1921 amendment to the 
Federal Aid Road Act, Congress (upon the 
recommendation of the state highway offi- 
cers) made a significant departure from its 
earlier action. This amendment added 
teeth to the law by providing that each 
state must have a state highway depart- 
ment with “adequate powers and suitably 
equipped and organized to discharge to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
the duties herein required.” 

A similar safeguard with respect to the 
administration of the Social Security pro- 
grams was adopted in the 1939 amendment 
which required the states to establish merit 
systems for personnel. It is generally recog- 
nized by students of public administration 
that this requirement has been responsible 
to a considerable degree for the recent ex- 
tension of state civil service plans. There is 
still considerable controversy over the 
amount and types of federal supervision 
which should accompany these grants. This 
is an extremely important area which calls 
for an extensive investigation into the oper- 
ation and effectiveness of existing adminis- 
trative controls. 


Distortion of Governmental Budgets 
and Services 

Another major problem of federal grants 
is their effect upon unsubsidized services. 
Large federal grants unduly influence state 
and local governmental bodies to favor 
subsidized services at the expense of 
equally valuable but unaided services. Can 
anyone reasonably maintain that general 
education is less worthy of federal support 
than the special forms of vocational educa- 
tion which are liberally subsidized ? 

Consider the situation faced by welfare 
administrators with respect to state and 
local expenditures for general relief and 
expenditures for old-age assistance. Ac- 
cording to data for the month of June, 
1941, published in the most recent number 
of the Social Security Bulletin, the nation 
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spent approximately 20.6 million dollars 
for general relief and 45.7 million for old- 
age assistance. On a comparative basis 
these expenditures are $22.68 per case for 
general relief and $21.08 per recipient for 
old-age assistance, and thus indicate no 
great disparity in the payments under the 
two programs. 

When the situation is examined with 
respect to specific states, however, a differ- 
ent picture emerges. For example, in that 
month Colorado spent for general relief 
$142,035, or $14.19 per case, in contrast to 
almost one and a half million dollars or 
$33.79 per recipient for old-age assistance. 
Mississippi spent only $2,809, or $3.77 per 
case for general relief, in contrast to 
$233,261, or $8.76 per recipient for old-age 
assistance, or two and one third times more 
per unit for the needy aged. Arizona, 
Florida, New Mexico, and Texas spent 
approximately twice as much per unit for 
old-age assistance as was expended for 
general relief. Only such states as Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York, which are states of 
better than average fiscal capacity and 
with well-balanced relief programs, have 
managed to provide equivalent or larger 
amounts for general relief than for old-age 
assistance. It is obvious that the fiscally 
weak states have great difficulty in evading 
the lure of federal subsidies which tend to 
distort their general relief programs. 

Comparisons of the expenditures of other 
federally aided with unaided _ services 
would no doubt supply similar evidence of 
distortion of state and local expenditures. 
These results which already affect certain 
services are unfortunate and in time may 
become increasingly serious. When an 
undue proportion of state and local rev- 
enues is expended upon a few federally 
aided functions, all other governmental 
services are bound to suffer. It must be 
recognized that the ability of a given state 
to support a particular service depends to 
a considerable degree upon the number and 
qualitative character of other services 
which compete for a share of the tax- 
payer’s dollar. 


Conclusion 

Federal grants-in-aid have become a 
very important aspect of our system of 
governmental finance and have materially 
altered the traditional pattern of federal- 
state relationships. Although some people 
tend to deplore the supervision exercised 
by the Federal Government over the states 
in their use of federal funds, the general ef- 
fect of these grants has been largely in the 
direction of the improvement of the fiscal 
position of the states, the stimulation of 
new governmental services, and the im- 
provement of administrative standards. In 
several respects these grants have strength- 
ened, rather than weakened, the role of the 
state and local governments. In many 
areas, and for a considerable number of 
services, the grant-in-aid principle has been 
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JOHN A, FLEISCHLI 
President, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Fleischli, who has been elected 
president of the board of education at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been a member of the board 


John A. 


since 1937. In accepting the office of presi- 
dent, Mr. Fleischli subscribed to a demo- 
cratic management of the board’s affairs, and 
pledged his support to a modern and progres- 
sive educational program for the city schools. 

Mr. Fleischli was appointed to the St. 
Louis board by former Mayor Bernard F. 
Dickman in 1937, to fill an unexpired term, 
and was re-elected to serve a six-year term 
in 1939. During the past four years, Mr. 
Fleischli has devoted a great deal of time to 
school problems, serving as chairman of the 
instruction and building committees, and be- 
ing active also as a member of other standing 
committees of the board. 

A native of St. Louis, Mr. Fleischli was 
educated in the city schools, and later at- 
tended the River Forest Normal School, in 
Chicago. Following his graduation, he was a 
teacher and principal in the Lutheran Con- 
cordia School, at Maplewood, Mo. 

Mr. Fleischli is engaged in business at the 
present time, and is manager of the inner-tube 
department of the Cupples Company, where 
he has been employed since 1917. He is mar- 
ried and has two sons. 





useful in dealing with important problems 
of general interest to all governmental 
levels. 

It is important that a_ well-conceived 
national policy of federal subventions 
should result from the present pattern of 
“niecemeal” evolution. The present system 
has been influenced largely by the partisan 
advocates of grants for specific purposes. It 
is now time to study critically the present 
federal grants, the limitations revealed by 
experience as well as the significant tenden- 
cies, and to determine what changes are 
necessary for the future. 

Available evidence indicates that these 
grants will continue to occupy an impor- 
tant place in our governmental structure. 
And if we may judge from current legisla- 
tive demands, they will assume a. still 


(Concluded on page 59) 














An Indianapolis High School Senior of 
1941 — Shortridge’s Miss Susan 
Countryman. 


Generalizations, based on_ individual 
cases and opinions made recently by many 
authors as to the relative achievement of 
present-day high school pupils versus those 
of a generation ago, prompted the writer 
of this article to make this study. 

To those who have been actively en- 
gaged in the instruction of youth for the 
past three decades, no evidence is needed 
to support the belief that the present-day 
high school pupil is equal to and surpasses 
in achievement those high school pupils of 
a generation ago. To those who still are in 
doubt the following bit of evidence is 
presented. 

A state-wide mental survey of high 
school seniors in Indiana was made in 
May, 1919, under the direction of William 
F. Book, professor of educational psy- 
chology and director of the Psychological 
Laboratory, Indiana University. The bat- 
tery of tests used in this survey was the 
Indiana University Intelligence Scale, 





PRESENT-DAY HIGH SCHOOLS 
ARE DEFINITELY BETTER 





Comparison of Test Results Attained by High 
School Seniors in Indiana (1919) and Indian- 
apolis Public High School Seniors (1941) 


Schedule D, worked out in the Psycholog- 
ical Laboratory of Indiana University by 
S. L. Pressey, who at that time was re- 
search assistant in the Department of Psy- 
chology. This mental examination con- 
sisted of 10 separate tests of 20 items each. 
The 10 subtests are as follows: (1) rote 
memory; (2) logical selection; (3) general 
arithmetic ability; (4) opposites; (5) 
logical memory; (6) word completion; 
(7) moral classification; (8) dissected 
sentences; (9) practical information; and 
(10) analogies. 

This battery of tests was given in May, 
1919, to the seniors in 320 commissioned 
high schools in Indiana. The senior classes 
in these schools varied in size from an en- 
rollment of 2 to 276 pupils. There were in 
these high schools 6188 seniors who took 
the examination — 2477 boys and 3711 
girls. Actual tabulations in the 1919 study 
were based on the reports from 5748 
seniors, 2306 being boys and 3442 girls. 
This number of seniors was 51 per cent of 
all Indiana high school seniors for 1919. 

In 1919 the battery of tests was given 
exactly as printed, except that the time 
allotted to the tests was slightly reduced 
and the first five items in Test 1 and Test 
3 were omitted. These omissions reduced 
the total score that could be made on the 
tests to 190 points instead of 200, as in the 
original scale. The same changes were 
made in time and number of questions 
when these tests were given in 1941. 

In May, 1941, just 22 years later, the 
same battery of tests was given to the 
1941 seniors in the Indianapolis public 
high schools. The 1941 senior class in the 
Indianapolis public high schools had an 
enrollment of 3043 pupils, 1374 boys and 
1669 girls. The examination was taken by 
2609 seniors, the total number present on 
the day when the tests were given, 1185 
boys and 1603 girls. 

For comparative purposes the median 
score, total range, and range of scores for 
the middle 50 per cent of the 1919 class 
of seniors in Indiana and the 1941 class 


of seniors in the Indianapolis public high 
schools are given below: 


1919 Senior 1941 Senior 


Class Class 

Median Score Indiana Indiana polis 
eee 139 153 
Me ceivivacss 136 151 
Combined ..... 137 152 

Range in Test 

Score 

_.  Reeeere - 89-180 
rr 79-183 
Combined .... 40-187 79-183 
Range of Middle 

50 Per Cent 
Me ghtasdk4-oe 126-150 142-161 
0” Aer 123-147 141-160 
Total Group... 124-148 142-160 


The 1941 senior class of the Indianap- 
olis public schools had a median score 
which was 15 points higher than the 
median score attained by the 1919 senior 
class of Indiana. This is an increase of 11 
per cent over the median score attained by 
the 1919 senior class of Indiana. The low- 
est score of the middle 50 per cent of the 
1941 class was only 6 points below the 
highest score attained by the middle 50 
per cent of the 1919 senior class. 

In the 1919 survey of Indiana seniors 
the total range of scores made by the total 
group was divided into steps representing 
an increase or decrease in score of 10 
points above or below the median score of 
the total group. A distribution made on 
this basis is shown in Table 1 and indi- 
cates the relative frequency in per cent 
with which each of these grades occurred 
in the total group. In the 1919 survey, the 
middle sector (135 to 139 inclusive, two 
points on either side of the 1919 median 
score) was considered as a separate unit 
and had regular graduations above and 
below this point. The relative frequency 
in per cent with which each of these grades 
occurred in the total group for the 1941 
senior class (Indianapolis public high 
schools) is indicated directly below the 
data for the 1919 class. 


In the 1941 survey more than 80 per 
(Concluded on page 59) 


TABLE 1. Distribution in Per Cent of the Scores Possessed by the 
Total Group of High School Seniors 


1919 Class of Indiana High School Seniors and 1941 Class of 
Indianapolis Public High School Seniors 
Score Distribution by Per Cent 


Class 40-84 
1919 Class 
of 
Indiana 1.2 5.0 7.6 13.2 
1941 Class 
of 
Indianapolis 04 8 1.4 3.2 
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85-104 105-114 115-124 125-134 135-139 140-149 150-159 160-169 170-189 


19.2 10.7 21.8 13.9 5.8 2.1 


7.8 8.1 22.1 29.3 21.1 6.1 
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WASHINGTON REORGANIZES ITS SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS FOR BETTER EDUCATION Emer L. Breckner’ 


Twenty-five years ago the school district 
system extant in the United States was 
criticized sharply by Dr. Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, late dean of the School of Educa- 
tion in Stanford University.? Particularly 
unfavorable was his comment about the 
local school district as a unit for school 
organization and operation in rural and 
village areas. He asserted that even then 
the district system had been condemned 
by educators for 50 years because it led to 
an unnecessary multiplication of small and 
inefficient schools and to inequalities in 
educational advantages, and directed at- 
tention to the need for “a fundamental re- 
organization and redirection of rural and 
small-village education.” “This can be ac- 
complished,” he continued, “only by some 
authority of larger scope and insight than 
the district-school trustee, and by applica- 
tion to the problem of a larger type of 
administrative experience than that repre- 
sented by [local school] district control.’* 

A comparison of the school district sys- 
tem now prevailing in the state of Wash- 
ington, and in many other states as well, 
with the system condemned by Cubberley 
a quarter of a century ago offers striking 
evidence of the difficulties involved in ad- 
justing local governmental organization to 
meet the changing needs of society. 
Although it is true that some improvement 
in local school administrative units has 
taken place, both here and elsewhere, dur- 
ing the intervening years, it is also true 
that the school district organization now 
prevailing in Washington is essentially the 
same as the one regarded by Cubberley as 
long outmoded. Moreover, the “accom- 
plishment of reorganization through an 
agency of larger scope and insight than 
that represented by the local district” was 
until very recently only a hope in the 
minds of the few. Now, however, an ap- 
parently effective plan for bringing about 
a reorganization of local school administra- 
tive units in this state has been evolved 
and put into operation. The incidence, 
structure, and status of this plan and the 
procedures and achievements thereunder 
will be the substance of this article. 


An Achievement of State Planning 


For many years “equality of educational 
opportunity” has been the cherished goal 
of Washington’s citizens. Until recently, 
however, the proponents of equal oppor- 
tunity have attempted to attain this goal 
by equalizing revenue for the current oper- 
ations of schools in all districts — this 
purpose to be accomplished through an in- 
crease in state support. Underemphasized, 
and at times almost entirely overlooked, 


‘Director of State Committee for the Reorganization of 
School Districts, Olympia, Wash. 

2Public School Administration, 1914 and 1929. Dr. 
Cubberley supported county unit organization to replace 
the district system. 

*Op. cit., p. 66 (edition of 1929). 


has been the relationship of school district 
organization to the problem of equaliza- 
tion of opportunity. During the past three 
years, however, the need for a fundamental 
reorganization of local school administra- 
tive units, so clearly portrayed by Cubber- 
ley, has come to be recognized. 

How has this change in emphasis been 
secured? It is an outgrowth of a survey of 
the common school system of Washington 
undertaken by the State Planning Council 
at the request of the governor of the state. 
Prior thereto, the problem of adequate 
revenue for the support of common schools 
had been acute, primarily because of the 
enactment of property tax limitation laws 
in the face of increasing demands for 
public funds to support an expanding 
social security program. The governor and 
the legislature had struggled with this 
problem through three successive sessions. 
The outcome was the afore-mentioned re- 
quest by the governor, who specified that 
the study be devoted to “such problems as 
school finances, the further consolidation 
of school districts, and the broader ques- 
tion of how the common schools may be 
made to serve better the needs of youth.” 

This study by the State Planning Coun- 
cil was thoroughgoing and comprehensive. 
As consultant and director of the study, 
the council secured the services of Dr. 
Alonzo G. Grace, then a member of the 
faculty of the University of Rochester and 
now commissioner of education for the 
state of Connecticut. Dr. Grace had just 
completed an important educational 
survey task as director of studies for the 
“Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Education in the State of New 
York.” 


What State Survey Found 


The report of the Washington survey, 
including findings and recommendations, 
was submitted to the governor of the state 
late in 1938 and transmitted by him to the 
1939 legislature. “THE FIRST PREREQUI- 
SITE,” said the Council report, “To EQUAL- 
IZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON 
IS A FUNDAMENTAL REORGANIZATION OF 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICT SYSTEM ——-AN UN- 
ATTAINABLE GOAL UNDER ANY STATUTES 
NOW IN EXISTENCE.” Statements of find- 
ings in support of this conclusion are sum- 
marized below: 

1. Original or pioneer school districts were 
formed in Washington in a haphazard manner, 
some extending for miles along a shoestring 
valley or a railway right of way to include 
rich farm lands or extensive railway trackage, 
others reaching back into the hills to include 
valuable timbered lands, and still others, 
formed later, comprising irregularly shaped 
leftover fragments of negligible taxable value. 

2. Hundreds of these original districts have 
been perpetuated to this very day, despite 
changing agricultural and industrial patterns 
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and improvements in highways and in means 
of transportation, chiefly because early legis- 
lation gave to the people resident therein 
almost exclusive control over changes in their 
territorial limits or retention of their 
corporate status. 

3. As a consequence, the average daily 
attendance in nearly one third of Wash- 
ington’s school districts in 1937 was from 
one to nine pupils, with 175 districts not 
operating any school. (Only 19 pupils lived 
within the boundaries of these 175 districts.) 

4. The number of school directors in the 
475 smallest districts of the state exceeds 
the number of pupils in the schools. 

5. A large number of these one-room 
schools are operated in close proximity to 
central graded schools large enough to absorb 
their attendance without addition to the 
teaching staff and with negligible addition 
to cost. 

6. Many small village high schools are still 
operated despite the fact that modern trans- 
portation has placed them within a few 
minutes’ ride of better schools in larger 
communities. 

7. Per capita costs are uniformly higher, 
teachers’ salaries lower, and educational serv- 
ices decidedly inferior in these small schools 
as compared with those of schools in larger 
communities. 

8. Existing piecemeal legislation permitting 
the formation of union and consolidated dis- 
tricts, subject to a favorable vote of the 
electors in each individual district affected, 
has contributed only slightly toward an effec- 
tive reorganization of the school district 
system —in fact, has resulted (a) in poor 
districts merging their poverty while wealthier 
districts retained their original status or con- 
solidated among themselves. and (6) in a 
complex and heterogeneous district system. 


The Legislation Enacted 


But, the council report did not call for 
abandonment of the local district as a 
school administrative unit. Instead, in the 
interest of the preservation and improve- 
ment of local self-government, it recom- 
mended a reorganization of the existing 
district system to provide, whenever pos- 
sible, “for administration units and attend- 
ance areas sufficiently large to insure the 
operation and maintenance of the services, 
functions, and programs essential to the 
happiness and development of child life 
and to the preparation of the individual 
for adult participation as a member of the 
social order.” Furthermore, it contained in 
outline form proposed legislation which 
the council felt would, if passed, make pos- 
sible the kind of school district reorganiza- 
tion contemplated. 

Such an act was presented to the 1939 
legislature but was forgotten in the rush 
of the closing days of the session. It was 
reintroduced into the 1941 session and 
passed, effective on April 1, 1941. The 
progress here reported has, therefore, been 
made during seven months of operation 
under the act, nearly two months of which 
were of necessity devoted to the task of 
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setting up an organization. The act,stipu- 
lates that the school district reorganization 
machinery provided for therein shall con- 
tinue in operation for four years, with pro- 
vision for an extension of the period of 
operation if necessary. 

At this point attention should be di- 
rected to reorganization activities during 
the interim between the 1939 and the 1941 
sessions. Even though no legislation was 
enacted in 1939, provision was made for 
financing studies and surveys designed to 
further school district reorganization 
under existing laws. Although no impor- 
tant changes in district organization were 
actually effected during this period, ex- 
tended studies of the relationship of the 
district system to the support and opera- 
tion of schools were made in a number of 
counties. This work was carried forward 
under the sponsorship of local committees 
of representative citizens and led in two 
instances to the formulation of proposals 
for a comprehensive reorganization of the 
school district system. This exploratory 
work proved invaluable in that it led to 
the establishment of effective procedures 
for operation under the new law. 

Essential to an understanding of the 
operation of the reorganization program is 
an acquaintance with the major provisions 
of the Reorganization Act. Under this act 
“reorganization of school districts” is de- 
clared to mean and include the formation 
of new districts and the alteration of the 
boundaries of established districts by any 
and/or all means, such as, the uniting or 
the subdivision of existing districts, the 
transfer of territory to or from any estab- 
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lished district, and the dissolution of any 
existing district. In other words, no limita- 
tion is placed on the extent to which the 
area of the state may be subdivided in the 
formation of new districts or the altera- 
tion of the boundaries of existing districts, 
except that all territory within the cor- 
porate limits of a city must be included in 
one school district. 


Counties Reorganize Own Districts 

Next, the law creates in each county an 
agency known as the “County Committee 
for the Reorganization of School Dis- 
tricts,’ provides for the appointment of 
such committee, and specifies its powers 
and duties, the most important of which is 
the preparation, for submission to the 
state committee (mentioned later) and 
finally to the voters, of a comprehensive 
plan for the reorganization of the school 
districts of the county. The members of 
the county committee must be residents of 
the county in which they serve; they are 
appointed by the county superintendent 
of schools and by one representative of 
each school district in the county selected 
by the board of directors thereof, thus giv- 
ing assurance that the agency to which has 
been given the extensive authority indi- 
cated will be truly representative of the 
people affected. 

In the discharge of its duties as a school 
district planning agency, the county com- 
mittee is required by statute to give con- 
sideration to (a) the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity for pupils, (b) the 
convenience and welfare of pupils, (c) the 
educational needs of local communities, 
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(d) a reduction in disparities in the per 
capita valuation among school districts, 
(¢) economies in transportation and in ad- 
ministrative costs, (f) the future use of ex- 
isting satisfactory school plants, and (g) 
any other matters which, in its judgment, 
are important. In addition, public hearings 
must be held by the county committee in 
the districts affected by any committee 
proposal to form a new district or to trans- 
fer territory from one district to another. 
Thereafter, plans for the formation of new 
districts, in the form finally approved by 
the county and state committees, must be 
submitted to the people for approval 
rejection, the electors resident in each pro- 
posed new district voting at large. Pro- 
posals involving a mere transfer of terri- 
tory from one established district to 
another are consummated without a vote. 

Each county committee is further re- 
quired to make an equitable adjustment of 
property, debts, and liabilities among the 
districts involved in the formation of 
new unit or in a transfer of territory. In 
the former case, the terms of adjustment 
proposed by the committee, if adjustment 
of bonded indebtedness is involved, must 
also be submitted to a vote of the people; 
otherwise, no vote is required. 


How the State Committee Helps 

Reference has already been made to the 
‘state committee” created by the School 
District Reorganization Act. This commit- 
tee is composed of nine members appointed 
by the State Board of Education, one of 
whom must be a member of the state 
board and four of whom must be persons 
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not engaged in the profession of education. 
It is primarily a consultatory and service 
agency financed by legislative appropria- 
tion. In fact, the only funds available for 
support of the district reorganization pro- 
gram are administered by the state com- 
mittee and are used to support a staff em- 
ployed by the state committee and charged 
with the responsibility of aiding county 
committees in the discharge of their 
duties. 

Mention has also been made of the re- 
sponsibility of the state committee in con- 
nection with the approval of plans evolved 
by county committees. This authority does 
not, however, include the power to alter 
such plans. In practice, it has come to 
mean the appraisal of county plans in the 
light of the intent and purposes of the act, 
with approval in an overwhelming major- 
ity of cases. In cases of nonapproval, the 
plans have been returned to the county 
committee with suggestions for further 
consideration. In no instance to date has 
a deadlock arisen between the county and 
state committees. 

To date, county committees have been 
organized in 31 of the 39 counties in the 
state. In the remaining eight counties, the 
required organization will be effected be- 
fore December 15, 1941. For the most 
part, the personnel of these committees is 
made up of persons qualified by experi- 
ence and temperament to render service on 
an impersonal basis. Fortunately, few in- 
dividuals with a personal or pecuniary in- 
terest in the outcome of an issue have been 
selected. Very few employees of school dis- 
tricts hold membership on these commit- 
tees. With committees ranging in size from 
nine to thirteen members, it has been 
found possible to secure representation 
from all sections of the county and from a 
variety of occupations and interests. 

A statement of procedures generally fol- 
lowed by county committees has been 
worked out by mutual agreement between 
these committees and the staff of the state 
committee. Space permits no more than a 
mere enumeration of these procedures: 


The Effective County Procedures 

1. To attempt at the very outset to develop 
public understanding of and confidence in the 
district reorganization movement through 
every means open to the committee 

2. To plan in advance a program of work 
and procedures including: 

a) A listing, for later study, of the school 
district problems of the county known to 
committee members, supplemented if neces- 
sary by lists furnished by other interested 
citizens. 

b) Establishment of a policy respecting 
premature statements, announcements or 
commitments about committee proposals or 
plans, recognizing that proposals must, of 
necessity, remain in the formative or tentative 
stage until all pertinent factors have been 
considered and all public hearings have been 
held 

c) Early consideration (with final deter- 
mination later) of principles and policies that 
will govern the committee in its attempts to 
evolve a school district reorganization plan 
for the county. 
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d) A thorough study of the existing school 
district system of the county, involving its 
relationship to school services and costs. 

3. To determine a policy respecting sessions 
of the committee devoted exclusively to com- 
mittee deliberations versus public meetings 
for the explanation and discussion of tentative 
proposals in order (a) to expedite the planning 
of a work program, the consideration of exist- 
ing school district organization problems and 
suggested solutions, the weighing of reasons 
for and against proposed solutions, etc., and 
(b) to provide, at the proper time, for public 
consideration of tentative proposals. 

4. To prepare and interpret, with the 
assistance of the staff of the State Committee, 
(a) necessary school district and school popu- 
lation distribution maps of the county, (6) 
studies of socioeconomic factors and geograph- 
ical features that tend to divide the county 
into distinct communities, (c) school finan- 
cial and statistical studies, (d) studies of 
transportation routes and costs, (e) reports 
on physical facilities of school districts, ete. 


The test of any legislation or of any 
program based thereon is its workability. 
Although it is too early vet to make opti- 
mistic predictions about the outcome of 
school district reorganization in Washing- 
ton, achievements to date justify a hopeful 
outlook. In two counties the type of reor- 
ganization contemplated in the State Plan- 
ning Council report has been completed; in 
another county the task is about 95 per 
cent complete; in still other counties sub- 
stantial progress has been made on a piece- 
meal basis, that is, new and enlarged 
districts have already been formed compris- 
ing more or less distinct geographical or 
community areas, while plans involving 
the rest of the county are being prepared. 

In some instances, these reorganized dis- 
tricts include only two or three original 
districts; in other cases, they comprise the 
territory of 16 or 18 original districts. 
With few exceptions, the inhabited area of 
each reorganized district constitutes a 
fairly compact, interrelated, and interde- 
pendent economic and social community, 
most of which is serviced by a system of 
paved or improved roads. 


Whatcom County Reorganizes 


The map of Whatcom County shown on 
page 18 furnishes a typical example of 
reorganization already accomplished. Two 
months ago there were 46 school districts 
in this county; now there are seven. The 
boundaries of the original districts are 
shown with broken lines; the heavy black 
lines represent boundaries of the new dis- 
tricts. The formation of each of these dis- 
tricts was approved by a substantial ma- 
jority of the voters residing therein — in 
one instance, a majority of 17 to 1. In only 
five or six cases did a large majority of the 
residents of any small original district in- 
cluded within an enlarged unit express dis- 
approval. On the other hand, favorable 
majorities were registered in most of these 
small districts. (As already indicated, re- 
jection of a proposal in an individual dis- 
trict does not mean its defeat if the major- 
ity vote in the proposed new district is 
favorable.) 
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Particularly noteworthy is the outcome 
of this reorganization endeavor in What- 
com County, because of the many and var- 
ied problems involved. Here existed every 
kind and type of school district known in 
Washington except the joint district: 

High school districts, shown on the map 
by crosshatching. 

Nonhigh school districts —the unshaded 
areas. 

Consolidated districts — those with numbers 
of 300 or above. 

Pioneer districts still operating one-room 
schools. 


Union high school districts with their 
elementary school district components — the 
eastern part of the county, where elementary 
district boundaries shown on the map traverse 
the crosshatched areas representing the high 
school district territory. 

A large city district — Bellingham. 

One district on an island adjacent to the 
mainland area on the southwest. 

A district on a peninsula extending into 
Puget Sound from Canada. 

A district comprising an Indian reservation. 

Moreover, the usual problems arising 
out of a wide divergence in physical fea- 
tures, with corresponding variations in 
density and compactness of population 
and in the occupational interests of the 
people, presented themselves. In the 
eastern part of the county are vast unin- 
habited or sparsely populated forested 
areas traversed by narrow valleys devoted 
to agriculture. Most of the central and 
western sections of the county are given 
over to intensified farming and dairying. 

That so comprehensive a program of 
school district reorganization could be 
completed in so brief a period despite the 
many problem situations involved, may be 
attributed (a) to the untiring efforts of the 
county superintendent to acquaint the 
public with the advantages of discontinu- 
ing the small and inefficient rural school 
no longer necessary for the convenience of 
the pupils, (4) to the vision and devotion 
of the men and women who served on the 
county committee, and (c) to the explora- 
tory work (already referred to) done in 
the county during the 1939-41 biennium. 
During that period the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture furnished to 
Whatcom County the services of an asso- 
ciate economist, whose studies and reports 
contributed most substantially to a delin- 
eation of the areas of the county which 
constitute distinct social and economic 
communities. The school district reorgani- 
zation plan ultimately adopted was based 
on these studies. 

It might be said in conclusion that the 
state of Washington appears to be on the 
road to an improvement of its school dis- 
trict system through “an agency of larger 
scope and insight than that represented by 
the existing local district.” At the same 
time, one must recognize that the solution 
of this one problem will bring others in its 
wake, not the least of which is the plan- 
ning and administration of an educational 
program for these reorganized areas — a 
challenge to the educational leadership. 
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Greenville Adult Education Program 
Serves Public Needs and Demands 


Laurence W. Ross and Lindsey Boozer, Jr.” 


Late in October each year for the past 
few years it has been customary for the 
vocational education department of the 
Greenville, S. C., schools to sponsor a 
series of intensive short courses in the field 
of retail merchandising. This series, pop- 
ularly called the “Retail Clinic,’ is de- 
signed to offer practical training courses 
especially to currently employed sales 
clerks, clinical assistants, and managers of 
local retail establishments, though others 
are not excluded. The clinic lasts for six 
weeks, with classes meeting two nights 
each week for one and two hours. 


Adult Education Center Opens 

In October, 1941, the Greenville city 
schools experienced an innovation in these 
short courses. A faculty committee long 
interested in the study of adult education 
had been asked by school authorities to 
work out a program of adult evening 
classes designed to meet the needs of the 
entire community. The result was that the 
committee decided to offer other courses 
with the retail courses and to incorporate 
the retail clinic within a larger, more inclu- 
sive, program of course offerings, to be in- 
stituted at the same time. This program is 
called the Adult Education Center, and all 
classes meet in the senior high school 
building. 

To be sure, for a number of years past, 
the Greenville schools have annually spon- 
sored a special six-week series of courses 
in a citizens education center, usually in 


1Greenville Senior High School, Greenville, S. C 


midwinter. However, these courses lacked 
the serious purpose inherent in the present 
offerings. Most of the courses were of pop- 
ular nature: foreign problems, lectures on 
foreign affairs, music appreciation, and 
the like at which attendance varied ac- 
cording to the competition afforded by 
other amusement attractions on class 
meeting nights. 


Courses Offered by New Center 


The courses offered in the 1941 Adult 
Education Center reflect the spirit of the 
times in that they are the most practical 
ever offered in Greenville. Those included 
in the retail clinic, all of which meet two 
nights a week for six weeks, are: 


Personnel 
skill in 
employees. 

Salesmanship for Everybody 

Advertising. 

Store English — discussion of common faults in 
everyday English. 

Textiles — field trips to textile plants 

Credit and Collections. 

Gift Wrapping. 

Store Arithmetic — arithmetic 
markup, markdown, turnover 
Display — practical illustrations of 

window display. 

After-dinner Speaking. 


Management 
selection, 


designed to 
training, and 


develop 
leading 


fundamentals 


interior and 


The courses in home economics include 
the following offerings, and can be extend- 
ed beyond the six weeks’ period if the class 
interest demands it: 


Make it—For Yourself or Your Home—a 


course in practical sewing, alteration, etc 
Cookery. 


Bride’s 





Greenville’s Attractive Modern High School Building Houses the ‘Adult Classes. 
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The commercial course includes the fol- 
lowing classes which are scheduled to run 
for eight weeks or longer: 


Typing. 

Shorthand. 

Bookkeeping —high school credit offered for 
work continued for sufficient period of time. 


Vocational and technical courses have 
been offered in these fields, generally for a 
period of six weeks, but subject to exten- 
sion upon demand: 


Show-Card 

ing, etc. 
Mechanical Drawing and Blueprint Reading. 
Amateur Radio —fundamentals of radio theory 
Radio Code — code practice. 

Practical Textile Chemistry — finishing and dye- 
ing processes. 
Electrical Code - 

ployees. 


Writing —brush_ technique, letter- 


-for electrical contractor em- 


Of interest to the general public aré the 
nonvocational courses: 
Music Appreciation. 
Creative Painting and Design 
Spanish for Beginners. 
Lip Reading —for the hard of hearing 
Cutting Driving Costs. 
Highway Safety. 
First Aid — American Red Cross first aid 
Practical Mathematics. 


The courses in this general education 
group are subject to extension beyond the 
six weeks’ set period. Furthermore, addi- 
tional courses will probably be offered as 
requests are made to the Adult Education 
Committee. 


Administering the Program 

The administration of the adult night 
classes has been fairly simple because of 
one specific guiding principle: response to 
public needs and demands. In general, 
courses are determined in the following 
manner. When a new course is suggested 
to one or more committee members by an 
interested employee or citizen, the individ- 
ual committee members investigate the 
need for the suggested course and the pos- 
sible enrollment to be anticipated. They 
then discuss and vote upon the offering. (A 
minimum enrollment is set for each type 
of class.) All approved classes are listed in 
a bulletin published two weeks before 
school opens. The cooperation of news- 
papers and radio stations is secured for 
publicizing the nature of the courses and 
their opening dates; bulletins are mailed 
to employers whose personnel might be in- 
terested in the retail clinic and vocational 
courses. (Personal visits to employers were 
made in the interests of the retail clinic, a 
procedure customarily followed in the 
years past.) 

Financing the Program. The retail 
clinic offerings are made possible through 
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Textile Chemistry is Taught to Textile Workers on 
a Practical Basis. 


the Smith-Hughes federal fund, which sub- 
sidizes, under certain conditions, classes 
in vocational education. The enrollees in 
these classes pay but a small fee, sufficient 
to cover the cost of materials. Classes in 
home economics are similarly provided for 
through the Smith-Hughes fund which 
gives federal support to home demonstra- 
tion work. Expenses of instruction and 
building overhead for general education, 
technical, and commercial courses are met 
through tuition fees, kept to a minimum, 
in no case more than a dollar per week. In 
some instances, overflowing enrollments 
have necessitated the partial refunds on 
tuition. Again, a few courses not listed 
above, have had to be discontinued after 
the first meeting because of lack of suffi- 
cient funds for instructor’s fees and build- 
ing overhead. 

Selection of Teachers. The Adult Edu- 
cation Committee has established a policy 
of allowing the chairman to select the most 
competent teacher available for each de- 
sired course, provided the chosen teacher 
will agree to serve for the remuneration 
suggested by the committee. In the event 
that the proposed teachers have equal 
qualifications, the policy favors teachers 
from the city schools. 

School Board Approval. Prior to public 
announcements regarding the Adult Edu- 
cation Center, the plans of the committee 
are submitted to the superintendent of 
schools and the board of trustees. The ul- 
timate responsibility for approval of course 
offerings, remuneration of teachers, ade- 
quate payment for building upkeep and 
janitorial services, and the list of teachers, 
must be passed upon by the superintend- 
ent and the board. The committee, of 
course, has endeavored to help the author- 
ities as much as possible by giving careful 
attention to such administrative details as 
these suggested here. 


Service to the Community 


We are living today in an era of con- 
tinuous education. Adult education is no 


longer conceived as mere education for 
literacy. We all realize more and more how 
necessary to enjoyable living are certain 
learnings and skills, some of them most 
economically obtained by group instruc- 
tion. In short, today people no longer con- 
sider graduation after a period of formal 
schooling of any kind on any level to be a 
guarantee that one’s education has been 
completed. Life is short, and there are 
many things we would like to learn to do 
better; changes take place rapidly, and oc- 
casionally we have to refresh ourselves 
with a little formal education; we like to 
get together and as members of a group 
take sides, and discuss problems facing our 
democracy and the entire world. 

At the same time, school authorities 
have come to realize that the depreciation 
of school buildings and facilities, when idle 
and when in practical use, is about the 


Engineering Drawing is Offered for Both Draftsmen 


and Young Mechanics. 


same. Hence in many communities school 
buildings are being kept open during most 
of the day and on into the night, alive, not 
only with the study and activities of the 
children during the day, but also with 
those of their older brothers and sisters as 
well as parents in the evening. 

The Greenville Adult Education Center 
is not a well-established, model institution. 
It is but in its infancy, and it has much to 
learn by experience and from other organ- 
izations with similar goals. Its purpose is 
to serve the community with a co-ordi- 
nated program of courses designed to meet 
the needs and interests of the citizens in 
the community. As long as this purpose re- 
mains uppermost in the minds of the Adult 
Education Committee, the superintendent 
of schools, and the board of trustees, it is 
likely to prosper and broaden the scope of 
its service. 


What, No Printed Regulations? 
H. D. Eldridge’ 


It is no exaggeration to state that 
printed school-board regulations are to a 
school system what Robert’s Rules of 
Order are to a public meeting. Both spec- 
ify the rules under which the organization 
should operate, both are based on past ex- 
perience, and both are authoritative. Yet, 
it is surprising how few boards of educa- 
tion have published their regulations. 
While it may be an oversight, there is no 
doubt but that the lack of a code compli- 
cates administration. There are a few 
boards of education which have literally 
refused to set down in black and white the 
policies and the regulations governing their 
school systems. Inconsistencies in policies, 
reversed decisions, and varying interpreta- 
tions of existing regulations are more com- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Greeley, Colo 


mon if there are no written regulations. It 
is the honest board, the strong board, the 
board which is free from politics that is 
more inclined to publish board regulations. 
It should be said in all fairness, however, 
that there are many boards of education 
that are doing an outstanding piece of 
work without written regulations. While 
their motives should not be misconstrued, 
their good judgment may be questioned. 

Published school-board regulations take 
many different forms when they depart 
from the orthodox pattern of the early 
1900’s. Some reflect the ultraconservative, 
others the ultraprogressive in school sys- 
tems. The majority of board regulations 
which the author has examined emphasize 
the restrictive rather than the permissive 
authority of the board. This is an obvious 
error. 











The Why and How of Rules 


One purpose of board regulations is to 
clarify policies and rules, not to mystify 
and confuse. Short, direct statements on 
important, official board policies are most 
effective. Involved quotations from the 
school code should be avoided. Attention 
may be directed to essential laws by refer- 
ence to page, chapter, and section. In gen- 
eral, the regulations should contain in- 
formation which has a direct bearing on 
the administration of the school system 
and its relation to the public. The vocab- 
ulary and the style of writing should be 
such that the meaning is unmistakable and 
may be understood by students, school 
employees, and the general public. The 
regulations should be so organized that de- 
sired information can be quickly located. 

The uses to be made of board regula- 
tions are manifold. School employees, stu- 
dents, and school patrons are in a better 
position to answer questions for themselves 
if they can refer to printed regulations. 
The rules are invaluable to administrators 
when individuals and organizations re- 
quest special privileges. As every adminis- 
trator knows, it is the “You can do it for 
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me’ group which may make life hectic 
Not the least of the uses of a code is to 
educate new members of the board regard- 
ing the duties of their new office. It is 
sometimes embarrassing if the board mem- 
ber suspects that he is being “educated.” 
Printed board regulations offer a tactful 
approach to a difficult situation. 


What a Good Code Should Contain 


The content and organization of many 
local board regulations may be far superi- 
or to those which follow. Tentatively, at 
least, board regulations should include: 
(1) an index; (2) the names and terms of 
office of the board; (3) a summary of sig- 
nificant facts about the school system; (4) 
a section devoted to the organization of 
the school system; (5) a section on rules 
regarding such matters as time of board 
meetings, order of business, superintend- 
ent’s report, and the duties of board com- 
mittees; (6) a section specifying the 
duties and powers of the board, of the su- 
perintendent, the assistant superintend- 
ents, the secretary, the treasurer, the 
business manager, the supervisors, the prin- 
cipals, the curriculum directors and chair- 
men, the teachers, and the custodtans; (7) 
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a section clearly defining lines of author- 
ity; (8) a section devoted to general rules 
affecting students, teachers, and _ the 
public; (9) a section which clearly ex- 
plains special teacher and nonteaching em- 
ployee welfare provisions, such as retire- 
ment, salary schedule, hospitalization, 
leave of absence, and tenure; and (10) an 
appendix which includes necessary quota- 
tions and references from the school code. 

The important thing is to develop a set 
of written board regulations even if they 
have to be revised in a few years. Few 
superintendents would be satisfied to ad- 
minister a school system without written 
school-board regulations if they have had 
the previous experience of using them. 
Board regulations require a little time and 
study to prepare, but pay large dividends. 
In many instances, the first and most diffi- 
cult job facing the superintendent is to 
convince his board of education that it re- 
linquishes none of its authority in the 
formulation and publication of its regula- 
tions. Such action should clarify and en- 
force that authority. Board regulations 
constitute a sound and much needed ad- 
ministrative instrument. 


Detense Emergency Protection for Schools 


The frequent bombing of civil popula- 
tions, as practiced in modern warfare, ex- 
poses the school to the same risks that 
beset a military objective. For this reason, 
nothing but the conclusion of the present 
international war can do away with the 
necessity for planning emergency protec- 
tion for students and the schools they 
attend. 

That is stating the case bluntly, to be 
sure. This country may be far from an 
all-out shooting war, and still farther from 
attack, but this does not lessen the need 
for organizing civilian defenses _ while 
there is time to do so. It will be too late 
after the first bomb strikes. 

This reasoning has led many school au- 
thorities to consider their responsibilities 
in civil defense and to seek some plan of 
action to follow in their own communities. 
What this plan will be depends in part 
upon the community’s exposure to attack. 
Large coastal cities such as Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, San Francisco, etc., have 
quite different problems than smaller in- 
land cities. Towns in which key defense 
industries are located may be _ logical 
targets for raiding planes, regardless of 
size or location. 

There are only three major emergency 
measures involving the school, and these 
must be co-ordinated with the local civil- 
ian defense plan. 

Most drastic of these measures is the 
~ ‘ISafety Research Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Leonard F. Maar’ 


evacuation of children of school age from 
the community, and this requires a con- 
siderable organization. 

Dispersion of students from the school 
to their homes, in anticipation of aerial 
attack, is a maneuver already being tried 
in some cities. 

Finally, there is the protection of the 
school building itself from aerial attack, 
and this falls within the province of the 
occupants, the air-raid wardens, fire 
watchers, and other emergency civil 
services. 

Adoption of any or all of these meas- 
ures is governed by the nature of the air 
attacks anticipated by military authorities. 
Many of them believe that bombing planes 
can raid cities as far inland as Chicago. 
Distances which attacking planes must 
travel make it seem likely to these observ- 
ers that raids will be carried out —if at 
all— by small groups of bombers. Bombs 
might be dropped anywhere along the in- 
vaders’ course as they meet resistance. 
And rural areas between towns and cities, 
particularly in coastal regions, are drawn 
into the network of defense by the need 
for observing invading planes, parachut- 
ists, etc. 

Then, too, there was a time in this war 
when bombing raids were made only under 
cover of darkness at times when students 
ordinarily would not be in school. The de- 
velopment of “flying fortresses” capable of 
flying at great altitudes, out of sight and 


beyond the range of ground perceptors, 
makes daylight raids possible. This intro- 
duces the possibility that children might 
be trapped in school during air attacks. 

What weapons are most likely to be 
used? Military men are of the opinion that 
incendiary bombs will be the favored 
weapon for use against civilian popula- 
tions, since one medium bomber can carry 
a thousand small incendiaries for every 
single 2000-lb. high-explosive bomb. How- 
ever, high-explosive bombs and land mines 
may be expected in air raids. Gas has not 
been used yet in air attacks, but defense 
officials are not ignoring that possibility 
either. 

In a very general way, these are the con- 
siderations that will guide local defense 
planning, and the school does have an im- 
portant place in these plans. It will take 
some judgment on the part of all con- 
cerned to evolve civilian defense measures 
that are practical and entirely consonant 
with the vulnerability of each community. 


Evacuation of School Groups 

The matter of deciding which cities, if 
any at all, are to evacuate school children 
will rest with joint boards of military and 
civilian authorities. This is one of the last 
resorts, not to be attempted until the 
actual outbreak of the emergency. But, be- 
cause the mass movement of many people 
must be accomplished quickly, it is essen- 
tial that plans be perfected in every detail 
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well in advance. A Department of Evacua- 
tion and Shelter, as a division of the local 
defense council, will be in charge of the 
operation, and school administrators 
should be represented in this department. 

As practiced in England, children of 
school age, accompanied by teachers, have 
priority on the evacuation list. Problems 
of transportation and the selection of des- 
tinations can be solved only by careful 
studies. In general, it is recommended that 
evacuees be located not more than 100 or 
less than 50 miles from the home city. If 
quarters already in existence cannot be ar- 
ranged, cantonments must be built. After 
the housing situation is taken care of, 
movement tables must be prepared and 
plans perfected to provide accommoda- 
tions, food, sanitary facilities, medical 
service, instruction, recreation, clothing, 
etc. Evacuation is not a simple matter, by 
any means. 

A news story from Dover, England, re- 
ceived as this is being written, reports that 
children are being returned to the city 
after evacuation more than a year ago. 
Dover schools were closed at the time of 
the British escape from Dunkirk. They are 
being reopened now for children more than 
eight years of age, who will attend classes 
for an hour and a half each day to avoid 
large assemblies as much as possible. 


Dispersion of Children 

The operation of “dispersion” refers to 
scattering persons over a vulnerable area 
rather than concentrating them at one 
point, as in a school building. 

Some schools in New York City have 
experimented with dispersion drills, re- 
moving students from schools to. their 
homes under escort. 

Lieut. Col. A. M. Prentiss, author of 
“Civil Air Defense,’ points out that not 
all authorities agree upon the value of dis- 
persion. Some believe that, by scattering 
people, the chance of danger is lessened, 
since only a few can be injured by any 
one bomb. Others maintain that within a 
dangerous area, dispersion cannot reduce 
the number of probable casualties, because 
almost every bomb may find a human 
target. In planning defense against such 
mass attacks as were made against British 
cities, this last opinion may have some 
value, but such large-scale attacks are not 
consicered possible against this country. 
So dispersion probably will be relied upon 
in many communities to avoid large as- 
semblies during air raids. 

Dispersion must be considered also in 
relation to the character of the buildings 
in which children will find shelter. Casual- 
ties in air raids are caused not alone by 
blast and splinters. They are also the re- 
sult of falling buildings and flying debris. 
Multistory masonry buildings are likely to 
be more dangerous to occupants than two- 
story frame cottages, because falling walls 
and flying debris add to the risk of blast 
and bomb splinters. 

When this point of view is considered, 
little advantage can be seen in removing 
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students from dangerous school structures 
to equally dangerous brick apartment 
houses and tenements which are common 
in many large cities. In school, at least, 
children would have the benefit of super- 
vision and the protective facilities avail- 
able on the premises. 

In smaller cities, less likely to be targets 
for air raiders, where the majority of 
homes are of frame construction, dispersion 
may be very effective in minimizing the 
effect of air raids. 

The interval of time in which students 
are on the streets as they go to their 
homes, is, of course, a vital consideration. 
If air-raid warnings can be given in ample 
time to allow children to reach their homes 
safely, the dispersion order could be given 
without hesitation. But if the time between 
the warning and the arrival of the bomb- 
ers overhead is brief, children might better 
be kept in school, risking a direct bomb 
hit than taking the chance of exposing 
them to splinters and flying debris on the 
streets. This is why dispersion drills must 
be timed carefully. 

The air-raid-warning service, upon the 
approach of enemy planes, gives a pre- 
liminary warning when possible, calling 
the various emergency services to be alert, 
but noc disturbing the general public. This 
preliminary warning, under favorable con- 
ditions, might be taken for the signal to 
give the dispersion order. 

In dispersion drills, students leave the 
school as in a fire drill, except that they 
should be clothed for the open air. Once 
outside the building they are gathered into 
groups at prearranged stations according 
to the neighborhoods in which they live. 
Thus teachers and older students can 
escort the younger children home by the 
most direct routes. Motor transportation 
must be provided for children of nursery 
school age and for physically handicapped 
students. 


Plant Protection 

Many local defense councils, in planning 
protection for schools, begin their work by 
organizing older students and teachers into 
defense units. 

In Boston, fire counselors have been ap- 
pointed for each of the 275 schools in the 
department of education, and these coun- 
selors have been trained in classes con- 
ducted by the fire department. They re- 
ceive instruction in protection against 
high-explosive, gas, and incendiary bombs, 
in the structure of civil defense, and in 
first aid. Each counselor, upon completion 
of the course, has organized a defense unit 
in his or her school among teaching and 
maintenance staff and older students. This 
same system is being extended to hospitals 
and other institutions in Boston. 

The subjects covered in ARP courses is 
being supplied by the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and pamphlets covering these 
subjects can be obtained by any school 
executive or local defense council. 

Methods of protecting buildings from 
blast and splinters of high-explosive bombs 
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is contained in a booklet, ‘Protective Con- 
struction.” General material on the organ- 
ization of defense for public buildings can 
be found in the pamphlet, “Protection of 
Industrial Plants and Public Buildings.” 
Poison-gas protection is being covered by 
ARP instruction in many cities, and the 
techniques involved have been developed 
by the Chemical Warfare Service. 

The use of incendiary bombs in air 
attacks requires that everyone know how 
to dispose of them, so considerable em- 
phasis is being placed on this phase of de- 
fense. Then, too, fires can be started by 
high-explosive bombs, so all in all, fire de- 
fense becomes one of the most important 
phases of the whole civilian defense 
program. 


Emergency Fire Protection 


The first line of defense against fire 
from any cause in air attacks will be the 
fire watchers, posted atop buildings and in 
other strategic places to spot falling incen- 
diary bombs and fires. Necessarily, school 
protection must be co-ordinated with the 
functions of these watchers, as well as with 
the air-raid warden service. 

Because fire bombs are dropped in great 
numbers, each one that strikes a vulner- 
able place must be disposed of without 
delay. There has been a great deal of con- 
fused thinking as far as incendiary bombs 
are concerned, but, in recent months, mili- 
tary and civil authorities have come to re- 
alize that it is a relatively easy matter to 
dispose of them if people are properly 
trained and equipped. Much of this con- 
fusion resulted from the dependence that 
was placed on the British methods of 
handling incendiaries. These methods were 
developed in 1938 before England was at- 
tacked, and they were somewhat academic 
in their approach to the problem. Amer- 
ican engineers have studied and experi- 
mented with the bombs and devised new 
techniques that are simpler, more suitable 
to the equipment available, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be more effective. 

Composed chiefly of magnesium, the 
light incendiary bomb reacts with mois- 
ture, in effect using it for fuel. When a 
solid jet of water is applied to the burn- 
ing bomb, the reaction is explosively 
violent, sending bits of molten metal in all 
directions. But a spray of water can be 
directed upon the bomb without this vio- 
lent reaction taking place; the spray speeds 
up the burning of the bomb considerably, 
and also wets down the area around the 
bomb to restrict the spread of fire. 

The spray can be obtained from the 
nozzle of a garden hose, or from any of 
the standard fog nozzles used by firemen. 
It can also be produced from any of the 
water-filled or soda-acid extinguishers. The 
soda-acid extinguisher is standard equip- 
ment in practically all schools. The thumb 
is placed over the orifice of the nozzle of 
the extinguisher, making a coarse spray. 
The stream of a foam extinguisher, which 
is 95 per cent water, already is broken up 

(Concluded on page 60) 











Radio Education for National Defense 


Harold W. Kent’ 


In these days of national emergency, 
radio has commanded greater attention of 
American educators than ever before be- 
cause the emergency has demanded the use 
of every potent force to increase our na- 
tional strength. The medium of radio has 
matured to a point where administrators 
and executives in education and national 
defense cannot help but be aware of the 
positive values of using radio to supple- 
ment classroom or general education. We 
are extremely fortunate that this ripening 
process should occur at this time, for no 
avenue of approach nor any educational 
tool should be overlooked in achieving our 
common aim of strengthening our country 
to meet any contingency. 

Education is the sum of our experience; 
it is also the inspiration for our further 
achievements. The more complex the 
fabric of experience and the richer our gen- 
eral educational pattern the more we can 
be assured of a proportionately broader 
outlook and deeper understanding of the 
current situation to be faced and the com- 
plex problems we have to solve. And, the 
greater will be our ability to solve these 
problems. 

Radio has become one of the most im- 
portant avenues of disseminating general 
information; in fact, its impact upon the 
educational scene has all the earmarks of 
an invasion of blitzkrieg fashion. With the 
legion of college workshop personnel ad- 
vancing upon the public schools of our 
country, the cry has been raised that radio 
be included in the school program. That 
cry is not a single voice weeping mourn- 
fully in the wilderness, but a persistent 
chant ever increasing in volume. National 
defense has made it essential that Amer- 
ican educators respond to that appeal be- 
cause they are concerned with the funda- 
mental processes of democracy. They must 
make every attempt to organize an exem- 
plary democratic procedure in the admin- 
istration of their classes and schools and 
school systems, and to teach the demo- 
cratic way of life. In the present emer- 
gency, the educator is turning over in his 
mind every educational activity and pro- 
cedure under his jurisdiction which might 
contribute to the development of a 
stronger democracy. 

And so he comes to radio—a most 
powerful medium with unlimited ability 
for educating the masses; a medium with- 
out peer in stimulating action, in intensify- 
ing effort, in stiffening morale; a practical 
art and science which has already sur- 
passed printing in the value of advertising 
a device which, by a wide margin, has 
commanded greater attention from citi- 
zens than reading or photography; and a 
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means of communication which has 
brought the world incredibly closer 
together than ever before in world history. 
Yes, radio has no equal in acting quickly 
and in disseminating current information. 
And radio has no equal in projecting our 
national defense program to our people. It 
is no wonder that all American educators 
today have demonstrated more than a 
polite interest in the effective use of this 
medium. 


Educating Tomorrow’s Citizens 


What have they done? First, they have 
recognized the major defense problem of 
retaining a solid foundation in the educa- 
tion of children in the primary grades. 
Here are tomorrow’s citizens in their for- 
mative stage. Children of this age group 
must be defended against the current on- 
rush of hysteria, nervousness, and the de- 
mands requiring attention to the present 
world crisis. They must be given the bene- 
fit of a normal educational foundation. 
Their simple beginnings must not be 
hindered. Yet, in many respects, their edu- 
cation includes training in phases of 
normal life which are even more essential 
in times of emergency. For example, the 
habits of thrift and conservation which 
they are taught regularly can be trans- 
ferred to practical daily living today. Also, 
the normal emphasis on the story of Amer- 
ican history serves to instill an apprecia- 
tion of our national heritage. Most educa- 
tional radio schedules have included 
broadcasts affecting these phases of 
education. 

However, coming up into the fifth and 
sixth grades, we encounter the level where 
extensive exploration begins in geography, 
history, and in all the social studies; here 
the student’s mind reaches beyond the ma- 
terial of his book to associate the past with 
the present. The first of our national de- 
fense radio attempts are addressed to this 
group. This includes the inspiring story of 
our Government in operation and the 
achievements of our armed forces in past 
history. The understanding of the pur- 
poses and of the necessity for the strength 
of our Army today is the most important 
story of our present National Defense 
Program. This story is one which can be 
told in the various maturation levels in 
sincere appropriate language and can gen- 
erally achieve a clearer concept of the 
function of our democracy in action. 

This type of presentation is exemplified 
by a current broadcast being originated by 
the Radio Branch of the Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Department. The public 
service functions of the Army are revealed 
in a straightforward portrayal of its ac- 
tivities in disaster relief, radio research, 
pioneering the air mail, the development 
of the weather bureau, river and harbor 
control projects, medical achievements, 
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orchard and cotton-field pest abatement, 
the construction of dams, canals, roads, 
and railroads, and a hundred other highly 
significant enterprises. This is no more 
propaganda than the average history text, 
and the simple true story is one which 
cannot but win greater respect for our 
armed forces in their attempt to serve our 
nation both in peace and in war. This 
public service aspect of the our United 
States Army will instill within the stu- 
dents pride in the achievement of our 
Army now in training which will be re- 
flected in the morale of our troops and our 
nation as a whole. It will also eliminate 
from their minds many of the psycho- 
logical fears which might hinder their gen- 
eral studies and which, as demonstrated in 
France, can freeze a nation into inaction 
when life is held more dear than liberty. 


Radio Sounding Board for National 
Defense 


Here and stretching into the higher 
grades of schooling, radio can act as a 
sounding board for issues in national de- 
fense. Many student groups reflect public 
reaction to the problems of the day in the 
many school forum programs being broad- 
cast. In Chicago, the Radio Council spon- 
sors a program on one of the commercial 
stations which is aired under the title 
“Student Opinion.” Here, each week, four 
students from as many different high 
schools meet in front of the microphone 
for a quarter hour of “problem discuss- 
ing.” The Columbia network includes two 
programs of a strong national defense 
character in its splendid “School of the Air 
of the Americas” series. One of these 
called, “This Living World,” includes a 
10-minute discussion period at the close 
of the program with high school groups 
from all over the country giving their in- 
telligent reactions to the problems of the 
week. This series of radio round-table dis- 
cussions by university men was inaugu- 
rated by lowa’s president, Roy L. Hancher, 
to assist the students and citizens as a 
whole — (for citizens of a democracy 
must be continuous students of govern- 
ment and politics). We find many pro- 
grams following the forum pattern which 
devote most of their resources at the pres- 
ent time to national defense: “America’s 
Town Meeting,” “People’s Platform,” and 
the “American Radio Forum” are excel- 
lent examples. Almost all teachers of civics 
are assigning these forums to their students 
as regular listening projects to be con- 
sidered the next day in analyzing the 
swiftly moving American scene. 

Not only through the forum type of 
presentation but through dramatization 
and straight talk and interview does the 
story of national defense move out on the 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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When School Boards Must Buy 


Without a Price Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr.” 


School boards rightly abhor transactions 
that are indefinite and, in particular, pur- 
chasing contracts so drawn as to leave the 
price “open.” In some cities and states, 
the law requires that school-board pur- 
chases, over certain minimum amounts, be 
made on a competitive basis and that the 
order or contract be awarded to the lowest 
bidder or, as some statutes put it, the 
lowest “responsible” bidder. Small wonder 
then that school boards everywhere are 
disturbed and perplexed by the steadily 
growing prevalence of the so-called “price- 
less” contract —a purchase and sale ar- 
rangement whereby the school board com- 
mits itself to buying and paying for 
certain items without knowing what the 
ultimate price will be when the goods are 
finally delivered. 

To be fair about it, such contracts, from 
the manufacturer’s or supplier’s point of 
view, are not as unreasonable as they may 
sound. Unless and until rigid price controls 
are established and enforced, the cost of 
material and labor in many fields is not 
likely to remain stationary and, if it moves 
at all, its direction is likely to be upward. 
Thus it is that a manufacturer or other 
supplier who today signs a sales contract 
at a figure which seems safe and profitable, 
may find that the transaction is disastrous 
when the time comes to produce and de- 
liver two or three months from now. 

Hence the present popularity of “base 
price” and “escalator” clauses in contracts 
for the purchase and sale of school equip- 
ment and supplies. Such contracts name a 
price, say $100 per unit, which may turn 
out to be the actual delivered price or 
merely a base for the computation of the 
true delivered price — according to the 
operation of the “escalator” clause in the 
particular case. The escalator clause, as its 
name indicates, is designed to move up the 
base price as circumstances may require. 

Right there a school board may crash 
headlong into a difficult legal question. If 
no supplier is willing to contract to deliver 
certain items except under a “base price” 
and “escalator” arrangement and if the 
city or state law requires that the board 
buy at a definite, fixed price offered by the 
lowest bidder, how is the board to buy the 
needed items at all? If the hampering legal 
restrictions are imposed merely by city 
ordinance or by board rules, it should not 
be so difficult to enact appropriate amend- 
ments to meet the situation. If state law 
stands in the way, an act of the legislature 
may be required. If the legal status is 
doubtful, it may be possible in some states 
to have the situation clarified by a declara- 
tory judgment by a court of proper juris- 
diction. Certain it is that where the law 
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does not authorize or permit “priceless” 
buying by school boards, either expressly 
or by implication, a legal way out will 
have to be devised. 


Complications in Escalator Contracts 


Briefly, the usual form of escalator con- 
tract provides that if there shall be any 
increase in the cost of materials or wages 
or other items of expense, the delivered 
price of the goods to the school board shall 
be increased proportionately over the 
“base price” set forth in the contract. 
Thus, if the base price be fixed at $100 
per unit and the supplier’s costs of pro- 
duction shall increase 20 per cent, per ex- 
ample, the delivered price would be $120 
per unit. While on its face the thing seems 
very simple, it takes no profound research 
to determine that it is fraught with pos- 
sibilities of friction even between a seller 
and a school board who are both trying to 
be fair about it. 

The trouble arises, first of all, out of 
trying to select and apply a mutually ac- 
ceptable standard of price increase. There 
is the question of wages, for instance. Sup- 
pose the board agrees that the delivered 
price shall be raised in proportion to wage 
increases. If some general wage index —a 
government wage index, for example — 
be agreed upon as the standard, the price 
of the goods to the school board would rise 
along with that index, even though there 
had been no wage increase in the seller’s 
plant at all. Again, if wage increases in the 
particular seller’s plant be fixed as the 
standard of price increase, the seller would 
be tempted to bid high for the labor he 
wanted since his customer would be pay- 
ing the difference in terms of buying price. 
In some cases, a satisfactory standard with 
respect to wage rises in relation to price 
increase, would be the prevailing wage 
standard in the industry or line of business 
in which the seller is operating. The seller 
could not get away with paying less than 
the prevailing scale in these days of union- 
ization, and he could not boost the selling 
price by paying or claiming to pay higher 
than the prevailing scale. 

The “escalator” contract under proper 
controls is a vast improvement over the 
“cost plus 10 per cent” contract of an 
earlier day. The higher the wage and ma- 
terial costs, the higher the seller’s 10 per 
cent profit, so that, actually, he had an in- 
centive to increase his costs. With the 
escalator contract, a school board’s protec- 
tion against price increase based on higher 
material costs, may depend somewhat on 
conditions. If the government succeeds in 
fixing an effective price ceiling on the ma- 
terials used in the production of the items 
which the school board is buying, the 
escalator clause as it relates to material 
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costs will be solved, for a seller could not 
very easily claim material costs higher 
than the government price. However, a 
government price standard may not be 
available on the particular kind of material 
needed for the board’s items; in such case, 
of course, some other standard must be 
devised for the operation of the escalator 
clause. 


“Priceless” Contracts Don’t Cure 
the Headache! 


Although most escalator contracts name 
a base price, some sellers advocate a con- 
tract which mentions no definite price at 
all: a type of transaction, incidentally, 
that may raise new and unique legal prob- 
lems for school boards in some states. 
Some years ago a buyer and a seller oper- 
ating in a certain industry entered into 
one of these “priceless” contracts and stip- 
ulated that the buyer was to pay at a fig- 
ure slightly below the so-called “factory 
settling price.” The contract recited that 
“determination of the basic settling price 
shall be by negotiation between the parties 
and shall be mutually satisfactory.” 

This meant, of course, that they simply 
put off the headache of price adjustment 
until “the time came.” School boards may 
be subject to the very human temptation 
to do this in the hope that “things will 
work themselves out.” Unfortunately, 
these arrangements for putting off the evil 
day of price arrangement have a habit of 
not working out. 

In the case in question it worked out for 
several months. Then friction arose: there 
were, in fact, a number of months for 
which they could not agree on a “basic 
settling price.” Finally, they went to law 
about it. 

Reciting the disagreement over the 
“basic settling price,” the court which de- 
cided the case said: 

“This left no contract price fixed for 
August and subsequent months. Upon 
sufficient evidence, the court has found 
the reasonable value of the goods delivered 
to and accepted by the buyer. Judgment 
has been given in favor of the seller for 
that amount” (National v. Hoffman, 250 
Northwestern Reporter, 775). 

Requiring the buyer to pay the “reason- 
able value” sounds fair and equitable, but 
it may not be —though in such a case 
there is nothing else the court can do. The 
determination of the so-called “reasonable 
value” or “market value” may be based 
almost entirely on evidence given by the 
seller and his friends in the industry, and 
certainly they are not likely to put the 
price too low. 

In fixing a standard for a possible in- 
crease in price, the escalator contract may 
provide that the price to be paid by the 
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school board shall be the same as that paid 
at the time of delivery by other school 
boards or other buyers similarly situated 
for the same kind of goods. That was the 
arrangement made in a contract entered 
into by an industrial buyer who was pur- 
chasing goods on a tonnage basis. 

The base price specified in the agree- 
ment was $12 a ton. There was a proviso, 
however, to the effect that if other buyers 
in the industry in certain cities paid more 
than that base price, he was to pay the 
same as they did. The buyer paid for his 
goods at $12 a ton, but the seller claimed 
that the other buyers were paying con- 
siderably more than that and sued the 
buyer for the alleged “unpaid balance” 
representing the difference between $12 
and the higher tonnage price purportedly 
paid by the other buyers. The buyer re- 
sisted the suit and contended that the con- 
tract really meant the “prevailing market 
price” in the named cities and not the 
prices paid by certain individual buyers in 
those cities. He did not admit that any 
buyers had paid the prices claimed by the 
seller, but the court must have been satis- 
fied that at least some buyers had paid 
$20 a ton, for it decided in favor of the 
seller on that basis. 

“Tt is our conclusion,’ the court ex- 
plained, “that the price to be paid for 
mechantable goods as provided by the con- 
tract and intended by the parties thereto 
was a sum equal to the going price paid by 
concerns in the same general line of busi- 
ness in the cities named and that the prices 
in those cities from the third day of Sep- 
tember to the ninth day of November was 
$20 per ton” (Hoff v. Lodi, 196 Pacific 
Reporter, 779). 

In some circumstances school boards 
might be perfectly safe in agreeing to pay 
either the prevailing market price or the 
price paid by other boards buying in sim- 
ilar quantities, for example; but it is ob- 
vious from this court decision that any 
such contract should specifically define 
just what the price standard is and how 
it is to be applied to the contract at the 
time of delivery. 


Basing Contracts on Costs of 
Material 

Where a manufacturer presses a school 
board for an escalator contract chiefly as 
a protection against a rise in the cost of 
material, the determination of a price in- 
crease may become a bit complex where 
several different kinds of material enter 
into the production of the items which the 
school board is buying. If the items are 
made entirely, or almost so, out of one 
kind of material, it may be feasible to 
make a possible price rise to the board de- 
pend upon an increase in the cost of that 
particular material. 

In a contract for the purchase of tin 
containers, a base price for each 1000 con- 
tainers of each kind and size being bought 
was specifically named. It was further spe- 
cified that this base price in each instance 
was founded on a stated price in dollars 
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and cents for a standard unit of tin plate 
of a certain size, quality, and content. The 
base price, it was agreed, should be varied 
at fixed times during the existence of the 
contract by a readjustment dependent on 
the “official price” of tin plate published 
on certain dates by the tin producer from 
whom the container manufacturer got his 
material. 

Later, the buyer found that the con- 
tainer manufacturer did not actually pay 
the “official price” of the tin producer, 
but was allowed a discount. The buyer 
contended that the adjustment of the price 
of the containers should be based on the 
price actually paid by the manufacturer 
for tin plate and not on the so-called 
“official price’ which the manufacturer 
really did not pay. The resulting lawsuit 
finally came before a federal court, whose 
decision is a clear warning to school boards 
that, in these indefinite price contracts, 
they are bound by the standard of adjust- 
ment set forth in the agreement, even 
though it turns out to be something differ- 
ent from what the board thought it was 
when the contract was signed. 

“It is contended,” said the federal court, 
“that the term ‘official price’ must be read 
in the sense of ‘actual cost’ to the con- 
tainer manufacturer and that since ‘official 
price’ is a trade term of uncertain mean- 
ing, it must be given the meaning which 
it was orally represented to have by the 
manufacturer’s salesmen. 

“It is true that oral evidence is permis- 
sible to explain the meaning of uncertain 
technical or trade terms used in contracts: 
but that principle is not applicable here 
because the term ‘official price’ as used in 
this contract, especially in the circum- 
stances, is not uncertain or doubtful in 
meaning. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that manufacturers often publish a 
so-called list price or ‘official price’ for 
their goods, and it is not uncommon prac- 
tice for manufacturers to grant discounts 
from this list or ‘official price’ to certain 
classes of customers. 

“In this contract the reference to the 
price of tin plate is inserted simply as a 
standard or basis for charges, and it is the 
‘official price’ that is so referred to. It is 
not disputed that the tin plate producer 
did in fact from time to time publish an 
‘official price.’ The contract referred to a 
definite standard which in fact existed” 
(Feeser v. American, 2 Federal Supple- 
ment, 561). 

Under this ruling, the buyer was re- 
quired to pay for his tin containers at 
prices adjusted to the “official price” of tin 
plate, since that was the standard agreed 
upon in the contract. The fact that the 
manufacturer got a discount from the ‘offi- 
cial price’ was immaterial. 

School boards may find it necessary to 
“go along with” contracts which link pos- 
sible price increases in their goods with 
the cost of material to the manufacturer 
or other supplier; but in doing so they 
should see to it that the agreement defines 
very clearly and accurately just what is 
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meant by “market price” or ‘‘actual cost” 
or “official price” or whatever term may 
be used to describe the seller’s costs. The 
use of trade or other technical terms in 
this connection is inadvisable because 
their precise meaning is sometimes uncer- 
tain. If for some reason such terms must 
be used in a particular instance, the board 
should insist that they be clearly defined 
in the contract itself. 


When an “Outside” Source Deter- 
mines Purchase Price 

Sometimes, instead of naming a_ base 
price and fixing a standard for possible 
price increases, the purchase and _ sale 
agreement names no figures at all, but 
simply specifies that the school board shall 
pay the “current market price at time of 
shipment.” From the seller’s point of view, 
the current market price presumably re- 
flects existing costs of labor and material 
entering into the production of the goods. 
Such a contract, of course, offers the 
school board no price advantage, but does 
give some assurance of delivery — to the 
extent that delivery assurances are possible 
in these days. 

Just what is the “current market price” 
on a given date is not always easy to de- 
termine, especially in certain industries 
and with respect to certain goods. Some- 
times this difficulty is met by the parties 
agreeing to refer to some “outside” source 
or agency in determining the ‘current 
market price’ to be paid by the buyer. 
This may work out well if the outside 
source accurately reflects the market and 
cannot be influenced by either party to 
the contract. 

In one instance a tonnage buyer agreed 
to pay one cent a pound below the carload 
lot price fixed by the largest producer in 
the particular industry. It was the custom 
of the largest producer to announce car- 
load lot prices from time to time, and the 
price fixed by the largest producer was 
substantially the market price for the 
commodity. 

The arrangement would probably have 
worked out satisfactorily to both buyer 
and seller were it not for the fact that the 
largest producer made two price announce- 
ments, each qualifying the price with cer- 
tain conditions. Which announcement ap- 
plied to the contract? Nobody knew, not 
even the lower court which tried the law- 
suit arising out of the resulting dispute. 
That court thought that the contract had 
“failed” because “the largest producer did 
not fix a price within the meaning and in- 
tent of the parties to the contract.’ In 
brief, that the price-fixing features of the 
contract were “out” (Luetkemeyer v. 
Murdock, 267 Federal Reporter, 158). 

If the price-fixing clause in an indefinite 
price contract fails of its purpose because 
of some technical or other unforeseen 
reason, the courts say that the school 
board is liable to pay and the seller is én 
titled to receive ‘“‘what the goods are 
worth.” In practice, that ordinarily works 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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Liability for Negligence of Educational 


Officers and Employees—IIl 
Edgar Fuller* 


(Concluded from November issue) 


2. Evidence on Effect of Tort 
Liability on School Districts 


Factual data from several states indi- 
cates that fear of school district tort liabil- 
itv has not been justified. New York has 
had a large measure of liability for 50 
years without serious impairment of its 
schools. Washington had unlimited liabil- 
ity until 1917, when playground injuries 
were excepted by statute because several 
suits came into the courts at about the 
same time. But the superintendent of 
public instruction of Washington stated in 
1939 that no school district had been in- 
jured by the liability provisions in that 
state. More convincing is the experience of 
California, where virtually complete liabil- 
ity has existed since 1923. The evidence 
is clear that lawsuits have not occurred in 
unreasonable numbers and that damages 
paid by school districts have been compar- 
atively small. The data from the cases de- 
cided in appellate courts indicate that 
there are probably fewer abuses than in 
other areas of tort law.®! 

The foregoing generalizations are sub- 
stantiated by the number of tort claims 
and suits where liability exists, together 
with their actual cost over a period of 
vears. Excellent records, the large number 
of pupils involved, and the fact that every 
accident is regarded as an administrative 
problem combine to make the Los Angeles 
experience with school injuries significant. 
In their activities as self-insurers the Los 
\ngeles school districts have also kept 
records of the liability that has resulted 
from these accidents since 1924, and the 
results have been summarized in Table I. 
It will readily be seen that payments to 
claimants during that period have been 
negligible in proportion to the number of 
injuries and to the number of pupils in 
attendance.” 

During 1924-39 the 23 tort claims 
settled out of court in behalf of the Los 
Angeles schools averaged $90.44, while 
the 16 claims that were paid after court 
action averaged $2,584.48. The compara- 
tively large recoveries in the few success- 
ful court actions tend to obscure the far 
more numerous instances in which court 
actions were entirely unsuccessful for the 
plaintiffs. The difference in average 
amounts between claims paid before and 
after court action can be explained in so 
many ways that probably no conclusion of 


‘Lecturer on Educational Administration Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 

1Edgar Fuller, op. cit., pp. 174-247; Harry N. Rosen 

d, Liability for Schoe Accidents, pp. 17-38. Harper 
& Brothers, 1940 

*Average daily attendance of regular pupils was 222,- 


) in 1929-30 and increased gradually to a 259,880 
iximum in 1937-38. Harry M. Howell, Financial Data 
/ ineeles City School Districts, 1939-40, p. 24 





importance can be properly inferred from 
it. 

The experience of other representative 
school districts which have been self-insur- 
ers for their tort liability has been similar 
to that of Los Angeles. The San Francisco 
Unified School District, with an average 
daily attendance of about 75,000 regular 
day pupils for the period, paid $17,259.41 
for accident claims, including court judg- 
ments, during the period 1934-39. More 
than half the amount was paid in 1938— 
39, principally because of a large judg- 
ment resulting from adjudication of a 
claim first filed in 1934.?° 

The school district of Stockton, Calif., 
has had an average daily attendance of reg- 
ular day pupils in public schools of all 
types of 10,540 during the five-year period 
1934-39. During this time it has paid 
$1,208.50 for tort liability, the total being 


**The consecutive totals by years, beginning with 1934— 
35, were $1,100 $1,352.40, $4,978, $1,051.74, and 


a5" 94 


$8,777.27 


TABLE L.* 
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distributed among three out-of-court 
settlements made in as many different 
years. 

In New York, the Rochester school dis- 
trict has a policy of giving first-aid service 
to all pupils or teachers who receive ac- 
cidental injuries. Where either tort liabil- 
ity or liability under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts is involved, there is an effort 
to make an immediate settlement on a fair 
basis. The results of the Rochester expe- 
rience are shown in Table IT. 

The board of education of Utica, N. Y., 
has paid only two tort judgments, totaling 
$2,600, during the past 20 years. This 
school system had a total registration of 
19,388 pupils in 1930-31, the midpoint of 
the period. 

It is apparent that the actual damages 
paid by school districts where they are 
subject to tort liability is small. The 
evidence does not justify the widespread 
fear that such liability will lead to serious 
abuses in tort actions against school dis- 
tricts. The facts indicate that regular tort 
liability for school districts is easily de- 
fensible so far as the effect on the school 
district as a public corporation is 
concerned. 

When the district acts as a self-insurer 
for liability based on fault, it seems in- 
evitable that the school officers and em- 


Payment of Claims and Judgments Resulting From Personal Injuries to Students 


and Members of the Public (Not Employees) by the Board of Education 
of Los Angeles From 1924 to 1936 


School Year 
During Which Total 
Injury Received Claims Paid 


Paid Before 


Court Action 


Paid After 


Court Action 


No Amount No. Amount No. Amount 
1924-25 P rr 1 $ 100.00 0 errr eT 1 $ 100.00 
1925-26 — 8p ganar ean S  +epeeevawde S  #*#¢e0s6s%r0 
1926-27 .. ( ig ara —.' ~edtawsmate = # £ge0cee _ 
1927-28 ... ah ( 4,800.30 3 $ 199.30 3 4,601.00 
ok os, ee 1 25.00 1 25.00 > *¢vzvacnar 
1929-30 3 10,905.21 1 17.50 2 10,887.71 
1930-31 1 120.00 l 120.00 S -  -@ieerenes 
1931—32 0 Tr ” .  eaengeana es ° ) < ccigca acai an ieee 
1932-33 ; 5 5,515.00 1 115.00 2 5,400.00 
1933-34 O (theareons - - .. sexes S | é¢eaeewes 
1934-35 . : 6 8,521.00 3 271.00 3 8,250.00 
1935—36 82.50 Z 82.50 ee ee 
1936-37 3 2,625.00 2 75.00 1 2,250.00 
1937-38 .. S 8,365.96 5 503.00 3 7,862.96 
1938-39 5 471.55 4 471.55 ] 2,000.00 
Totals , 39 $43,531.52 23 $ 2,079.85 16 $41,351.67 
*From reports of a & Anderson, Claims Agent, Board of Education Lo Angeles Aug 7, 1939, and Jan 
1940, 
TABLE II.’ Distribution of Accident Costs Paid by the Board of Education 
of Rochester, N. Y., From 1930 to 1939 
Average Compensation Cost of Accidents* 
School Daily Payments to Other Medical 
Year {ttendance’ Employees* Damages Services 
1930-31 eat 46,212 $ 2,433.14 $ 1,794.20 $ 2,562.83 
1931—32 ; ; 47,019 2,091.63 561.03 9,096.22 
1932-33 . ' 47,335 1,601.15 373.55 7,812.47 
1933-34 . : $8,712 2,758.06 1,253.57 2,342.92 
1934-35 47 686 5,688.23 1,070.50 3,237.16 
1935-36 46,862 §,520.64 728.05 2,107.30 
1936-37 46,094 6,202.10 3,715.05 5,277.23 
1937-38 44,913 5,711.48 1,936.63 2,782.43 
1938-39 ; 44,501 7,769.11 459.78 3,049.02 
1939-40" 43,570 6,105.83 1,082.78 2,678.01 
Totals se 8 8=©|=|—6 anes $45,881.57 $12,975.14 $40,947.59 


From reports furnished by Harold E. Akerly, Assistant 


“Continuation school not included 
%Includes medical service and wages paid 


Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. ¥ 


‘Excludes all payments made under Workmen's Compensation acts 


5As of March 11, 1940 
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ployees will be motivated to use the ut- 
most care to prevent accidents. It seems 
equally certain that prompt and careful 
attention to those injured in school acci- 
dents will be encouraged, for failure to do 
so may easily add to the financial liability 
of both district and employee. The repri- 
mand or dismissal of a careless employee 
by his superior school authorities becomes 
more probable when the district is directly 
liable for the results of his negligence. 

If responsibility encourages care in and 
about a school plant, it is reasonable to 
assume that the pupils, teachers, and other 
persons affected will benefit as individuals 
from the decreased risk. Accidents will be 
fewer in number and less serious in conse- 
quences. When injuries are incurred in 
spite of proper precautions the school dis- 
trict is not liable in any case, but when 
there is negligence the innocent victim is 
much more likely to be compensated. 
Without district liability, the entire loss 
often falls upon the victim alone, unless 
the district may be able to give medical 
aid not legally required of it. 

The principles of tort law applied to 
municipal corporations and school districts 
are similar. A study of the experience of 
Boston over the five-year period 1934-38, 
in connection with the numerous activities 
for which the city is liable, tends to sub- 
stantiate the conclusion that fear of public 
tort liability is unjustified. During that 
period 3512 lawsuits and 2197 claims were 
brought against the city. About 40 per 
cent of those who sued the city for torts 
recovered an average of about $225 each; 
about 18 per cent of the claimants recov- 
ered an average of about $45 each. There 
is no evidence that the public was imposed 
upon; indeed, the advantage in these 
claims and suits seems to rest, if anywhere, 
with the city of Boston.** 


3. Special Problems of Pupil 
Transportation 


Perhaps more than any others, the prob- 
lems of pupil transportation illustrate the 
inconsistencies of the various provisions in 
connection with tort liability. Connecticut 
and Minnesota have repealed the immu- 
nity rule for school-bus accidents by spe- 
cific statutes.*® The school boards in most 
states have no insurable interest, because 
they have no liability, and therefore can- 
not recover on insurance policies covering 
school-bus accidents. Legal calisthenics 
have been liberally resorted to by the 
courts in order to discover means whereby 
school boards may avoid this clear prin- 
ciple of law when such boards have il- 
legally bought and paid for insurance in 
their own names.”® Some school boards 
continue to purchase bus liability insur- 


“Edgar Fuller, Tort Liability of Municipalities in 
Massachusetts, Bureau of Municipal Research, Harvard 
University, 1941. Studies in other cities indicate similar 
results. See Thomas Leon David and John Feldmeier, 
Administration of Tort Liability in Los Angeles, 1934- 
1938. Social Science Research Council, New York, 1939; 
Edgar Fuller and A. James Casner, op. cit 

*Conn. Gen. Stat. (1930), Sec. 5989; 
(Mason Supp. 1938), Secs. 2816-18 

*Rogers v. Butler, 170 Tenn. 125, 92 S.W. 
(1936) 


Minn. Stat 


(2d) 414 
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ance illegally, taking the policies in the 
names of the bus drivers, and yet paying 
the premium costs directly from school 
funds. These procedures are often made 
technically legal by adding the cost of the 
insurance to the driver’s salary and re- 
quiring him to pay the insurance premi- 
ums himself. In any event, it is obvious 
that the tort immunity rule for school-bus 
accidents has broken down in effect and 
that, whatever devices are employed, the 
school districts are now paying the bills. 

One state has gone beyond the principle 
that the school district will pay for harms 
resulting from the negligence of its bus 
drivers. North Carolina has provided for 
the payment of any sum up to $600 for 
either medical or funeral expenses for each 
child injured or killed in a_ school-bus 
accident.?*” This payment is made by the 
local school district. The statute does not 
require that recovery be based on the fault 
of the driver, but provides payments for 
all accidents in which the pupil may be in- 
jured or killed during bus transportation 
to school. 


E. Suggested the 


law 


improvements in 


Sound policy seems to require that all 
persons, including teachers and school offi- 
cers, should be liable for their personal 
torts. The officers of the school board are 
protected in their personal capacities by 
the liability of the school district when 
they act as a board. There seems to be no 
reason why teachers should have more im- 
munities than other public employees. It 
also seems clear that school districts 
should be concurrently liable with their 
officers and employees according to the 
regular rules established for such liability 
in the analogous situations of employer 
and employee or principal and agent, in 
the same way that these rules affect the 
proprietary activities of municipal corpo- 
rations and all the activities of private 
business corporations. There is particular 
need for liability of the school district in 
order to insure recovery by the tort vic- 
tim when the school employee is unable 
to pay a judgment. Such liability also ful- 
fills a basic purpose of tort law by furnish- 
ing incentives for administrative encour- 
agement of care among school employees. 

The available evidence indicates that 
general liability need not be feared. It is 
in accord with social trends that have been 
fully accepted as sound public policy in 
most other fields of endeavor. It is an 
anachronism of the law that school chil- 
dren should be among the least protected 
of all persons in our society. But good 
public policy is not served by those pres- 
sure group activities which seek school 
district liability in order to remove the 
personal liability of teachers. There is 
need for a general program that will pre- 
serve personal responsibility of school em- 
ployees, compensate the innocent victim 
of negligence surely and fairly, and yet be 


"North Carolina Laws of 1935, c. 245; 1939, c. 267. 
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MELVIN R. HORTON 


Member of the Board of Education, 


Peekskill, New York 


Mr. Melvin R. Horton, who has been 
elected to his sixth third-year term as a 
member of the board of education at Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., was first elected in 1926. He 
served as president of the board from August, 
1930, to July, 1932 

During his tenure of office, a new high 
school building was erected, at a cost of over 
one-half million dollars. Mr. Horton was quite 
active in the working out of the details for 
the construction of this building. 


From October. 1936. to October. 1938. 
Mr. Horton served as District No. 5 chair- 
man of the New York State School Boards 


Association. From October, 1938, to October, 
1939, he served as president of the New 
York State School Boards Association. 

Mr. Horton received his education in 
Peekskill, and was graduated from the Peeks- 
kill Military Academy. He has been active in 
the feed business for over 50 years. He is 
president and manager of C. S. Horton 
& Sons 

Mr. Horton is engaged in various religious 
and civic activities. His special educational 
interests are vocational and adult education. 


confined within the financial capacities of 
the schools. 

In order to lift the dead hand of legal 
tradition, and at the same time quiet un- 
reasonable fears, a compromise between 
complete immunity and complete liability 
may be desirable. After all, even complete 
liability under the present rules of law 
does not fulfill well several of the purposes 
of that law. For instance, it often does not 
provide prompt and reasonable financial 
relief to the victim of a tort, and the costs 
of litigation are commonly excessive. It is 
therefore proposed that a legislative rule 
of complete liability be modified in order 
to permit recovery of only the actual mon- 
etary damages that result from the tort. 
It is believed that this rule would often 
eliminate highly controversial and some- 
times excessive jury verdicts for such ele- 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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Administrative Organization of the 
Jackson Public Schools E.C. Bolmeier’ and K. P. Walker’ 


There is a need in every city school 
system for an occasional interpretation 
and clarification of the administrative re- 
lationships of the school staff as conceived 
and determined by the board of education. 
Newly appointed teachers are particularly 
desirous to know to whom they are re- 
sponsible in the performance of their in- 
tended functions. Even the teachers and 
principals who have been on the staff for 
a number of years might be anxious to 
know what the intended administrative re- 
lationships are as a result of recently 
established or modified positions in the 
central office. Also patrons of the school 
might wish to know the source and chan- 
nels of administrative authority, as well as 
responsibility, so that they might know 
whom to contact in seeking information 
about school affairs. 

Early in 1941, it was decided by the 
school authorities of the Jackson, Miss., 
public schools that an administrative or- 
ganization chart should be prepared and 
explained to the entire staff of the school 
system so that the members of the staff 
might understand more thoroughly the al- 
location of responsibilities and the chan- 
nels through which administrative author- 
ity was intended to flow. 

At a general meeting held a week prior 
to the opening of school, the superintend- 
ent of schools explained to all the educa- 
tional and noneducational employees of 
the schools the purpose for which the ad- 
ministrative organization had been charted 
and the manner in which it should be in- 
terpreted and observed. The chart, with 
supplementary comments, was then sub- 
mitted to each school employee. 





1Director of Secondary Education. 
*Superintendent of Schools. 


-——_——_ 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A somewhat similar chart was also pre- 
pared for and explained to the personnel 
of the Negro schools. 

It is not likely that administrative or- 
ganizations would or should be identical 
for any two city school systems. The size 
of the school system and numerous local 
factors will determine the number and 
nature of administrative, supervisory, in- 
structional, and co-ordinating positions. 
The principles inherent in the organization 
herein described, however, would perhaps 
be applicable to other city school systems 
of comparable size and resources. 

The population of the city of Jackson 
is over 65,000; the school enrollment is 
approximately 12,000; and the number of 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
other educational and  noneducational 
school employees exceeds 350. 


The Board of Education 


The Jackson public schools are under 
the control of five trustees. Specific powers 
and duties of the board are defined in the 
school laws of the state of Mississippi. The 
laws empower the board “to prescribe and 
enforce rules” and to set up the adminis- 
trative machinery whereby the rules are 
enforced in the administration of the 
school program. The board has properly 
exercised its prerogative by employing a 
superintendent of schools and assigning to 
him the responsibility to administer the 
schools in conformity with policies adopted 
by the board. 


The Superintendent of Schools 


As determined by the board of educa- 
tion, the unit-executive type of organiza- 
tion prevails in the Jackson schools. This 
means that the board delegates the execu- 
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tive activity completely to the superin- 
tendent who is held fully responsible for 
the execution of all school policies. 

The superintendent’s duties as conceived 
by the board of education are to facilitate 
the instructional process by: (1) main- 
taining the adopted educational policies of 
the state and of the board of education; 
(2) appraising the policies in accordance 
with executive needs; (3) supplying the 
board with the means for informing the 
people of conditions in the schools; (4) 
furnishing creative leadership to the teach- 
ing staff; and (5) acting as professional 
adviser to the board of education. In order 
to facilitate the discharge of these duties, 
a central administrative office is main- 
tained by the board. In this central office 
is a staff of assistants to the superintend- 
ent whose responsibilities are to carry out 
business, administrative, and supervisory 
functions as delegated by the superintend- 
ent. The extent of authority exercised by 
the central staff officers is determined by 
the superintendent. The central staff offi- 
cers are directly responsible to the super- 
intendent; the superintendent, in turn, is 
responsible to the board, not only for his 
own actions, but for the actions of the 
entire school including central staff officers, 
principals, teachers, and other school 
employees. 

Obviously in a unit-executive type of 
organization, where the superintendent is 
held accountabie to the board for the 
actions of the entire school staff, it is es- 
sential that delegated responsibilities be 
properly understood, assumed, and 
discharged. 


Noneducational Employees of 
Central Office 


The director of cafeterias is a nonedu- 
cational officer with delegated supervisory 
authority over the 12 cafeteria managers 
serving the nine elementary schools and 
the three high schools. The director of 
cafeterias is responsible only to the super- 
intendent of schools. The cafeteria man- 
agers are under the general supervision of 
the director of cafeterias, but are also re- 
sponsible to the respective school princi- 
pals in such matters as conformity to 
school schedules and utilization of building 
space. 

The business manager performs those 
functions suggested by his title, and, in ad- 
dition, serves as supervisor of buildings 
and grounds for the school system. In both 
capacities he is an assistant of the super- 
intendent and responsible to the superin- 
tendent in the performance of his duties. 
Another member of the business office, the 
bookkeeper, is directly responsible to the 
business manager. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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Directors of Education 

The director of elementary education 
and the director of secondary education 
are general officers; they are educational 
and administrative representatives of the 
central office. For purposes of clarification 
they may be thought of as assistant super- 
intendents. The director of elementary 
education is responsible to the superin- 
tendent for the administrative, supervi- 
sory, and instructional activities of all the 
White elementary schools; the director of 
secondary education is likewise responsible 
to the superintendent for similar activities 
of the White secondary schools. The ad- 
ministrative authority of the directors of 
education extends over such phases of the 
school program and over such other school 
employees as is determined and specified 
by the superintendent. 

The duties of the directors of elemen- 
tary and secondary education are not 
greatly unlike those of the superintendent; 
they differ only in extent. Their duties 
may be generalized as the facilitation of 
the instructional process by: (1) main- 
taining the adopted educational policies of 
the state and of the board of education as 
delegated by the board and the superin- 
tendent; (2) appraising the policies in ac- 
cordance with the adopted means of pro- 
cedure; (3) supplying the superintendent 
with the means for informing the board of 
education, executive agents, and the 
people of conditions in the schools; (4) 
furnishing creative leadership to the teach- 
ing staff; and (5) acting as advisers to the 
superintendent. 

In the performance of the above duties, 
the directors of education are authorized 
to visit and supervise the activities car- 
ried on in the schools. The directors may 
also call conferences of teachers, princi- 
pals, or both, to discuss matters germane 
to the school program. 

The board of education has provided 
each director of education with an assist- 
ant. These assistants are professionally 
trained persons and should not be thought 
of as mere clerks. They are directly re- 
sponsible to the directors of education and 
perform duties which are determined and 
delegated by the directors. 


The Supervisors and Principals 

In the central office there are no special 
supervisors for the secondary schools. The 
three supervisors of special fields (physical 
education, music, and art) in the elemen- 
tary schools are directly responsible to the 
director of elementary education and per- 
form such duties as are determined by the 
director. 

These supervisors have no direct admin- 
istrative relationships with either princi- 
pals or teachers whom they serve. As 
indicated by the broken lines in the organ- 
ization chart, the supervisors perform staff 
functions in the fields of their specialties 
without any direct administrative link be- 
tween them and the principals or teachers. 
Although the supervisors are not adminis- 
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tratively responsible to the principals, as a 
matter of professional courtesy and coop- 
eration, they consult with the principals 
before visiting the classrooms. 

As contrasted with the superintendent 
and directors of education, who are general 
administrative officers and serve all or a 
number of the schools, the principals are 
field or line officers serving individual 
schools. The principal is considered by the 
central office to be the administrative head 
of the school to which he has_ been 
assigned. 

All elementary school principals are di- 
rectly responsible to the director of ele- 
mentary education and all high school 
principals are directly responsible to the 
director of secondary education. 

In order to expedite educational matters 
effectively, to relieve the superintendent of 
details, and to follow the best practices in 
administrative procedure, principals are 
expected to deal directly with the proper 
director of education both in complying 
with the requests emanating from the cen- 
tral office, and in seeking approval for con- 
templated innovations. 

This administrative procedure does not 
preclude discussions between the princi- 
pals and the superintendent in professional 
or personal affairs or even in administra- 
tive or instructional affairs, providing 
satisfaction cannot be attained after first 
dealing with the directors of education. 
Moreover, the superintendent may call in 
a principal or any other school employee 
for a personal conference, but this is not 
likely to be done without the knowledge 
and perhaps the presence of the inter- 
mediary officers concerned. 


Director of Pupil Personnel 

The director of pupil personnel serves 
the Central High School and is directly 
responsible to the principal of that school. 
In turn, the principal is held accountable 
to the central office for the performance of 
duties of the personnel director in conform- 
ity with the purposes for which the office 
was established. 

The director of pupil personnel has no 
administrative authority over teachers or 
pupils other than that which is delegated 
by the principal. The delegated authority 
and responsibilities of the personnel direc- 
tor should be described to the faculty and 
student body by the principal. 


The Teachers 

Each teacher is administratively re- 
sponsible to the principal of the school to 
which he has been assigned. Ordinarily the 
teacher should deal directly with the prin- 
cipal in administrative, supervisory, and 
instructional affairs. It would be a rare 
situation in which a teacher, or any other 
employee assigned to a_ specific school, 
would be justified in ignoring his immedi- 
ate superior (principal) and detouring 
from the regular channel of administrative 
authority in seeking information, making 
requests, offering suggestions and criti- 
cisms, or expressing grievances. If, how- 
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ever, the teacher or other school employee 
does not receive satisfaction after confer- 
ring with the principal, he may present his 
case to the proper director of education, 
and if satisfaction is not forthcoming 
there, further appeal may be made to the 
superintendent of schools. All teachers of 
the Jackson schools have the right of final 
appeal to the board of education after they 
have failed in satisfactory adjustment with 
the principal and central office. 


Departmental Chairmen 


The departmental organization of the 
Jackson secondary schools affords high 
school teachers the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the development and administra- 
tion of the educational program in their 
respective fields. Each department selects 
its own departmental chairman. As _indi- 
cated by the broken lines on the chart, 
the departmental chairmen are not admin- 
istratively responsible to anyone, nor is 
anyone administratively responsible to 
them. The director of secondary education 
acts as an adviser to the various depart- 
ments — usually through their respective 
chairmen. 

By virtue of their positions, the ‘high 
school principals are members of each of 
the various departments, and, like teach- 
ers, they have the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in departmental affairs. 


Attitude Toward Administrative 
Organization 

The one main objective of the board of 
education and the school staff, from the 
superintendent to the classroom teacher, is 
to provide the pupils with the best educa- 
tional opportunities possible. It is believed 
by the board of education that this objec- 
tive can best be attained by each indi- 
vidual conforming to the administrative 
organization here described. If certain of 
the described administrative relationships 
do not meet with the entire approval of 
certain individuals, they should not be dis- 
regarded. The proper procedure of every 
school employee is to abide by the estab- 
lished school policies and regulations so 
long as these exist. Criticisms and sugges- 
tions, however, will always be welcomed 
provided they are made at the proper 
times and to the proper officials. Teachers 
should have these opportunities at the 
faculty meetings which are held weekly, or 
at conferences arranged with the principal. 
Principals may do likewise at the regular 
principals’ meetings scheduled periodically 
with the directors of education and spe- 
cially arranged conferences. The directors 
of education meet periodically with the 
superintendent to consider problems sug- 
gested to them by the principals and any 
other problems which have to do with the 
administration and unification of the 
school program. 
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REMOVES OFFICES 

Carl C. Ade has moved his architectural offices 

to 80 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Ade has 


been doing a great deal of school-building 


planning 
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Contrasting Viewpoints of Teachers 
and Administrator Randall R. Penhale’ 


Relationships with the community in 
which a principal earns his living, his atti- 
tude toward the board of education par- 
ticularly as it differs from that of a class- 
room teacher, and an _  administrator’s 
efforts to effect a high sense of morale 
among the teaching personnel — are often 
matters of sheer misunderstanding. Why? 
Is it a difference of viewpoint? 

Well-qualified, efficient teachers have 
comparatively little to do with the com- 
munity when the latter is considered in a 
broad, general sense. If they conduct their 
classes in an orderly manner so as to avoid 
clashes with the personalities of students 
or parents, if their grading system is fair, 
the community keeps its hands off school 
affairs. Perhaps if teachers participate 
somewhat in various local enterprises, the 
community demonstrates a friendlier feel- 
ing, but usually it does not make these 
things matters of rigid compulsion. It is 
true that teachers are always singled out 
and expected to live exemplary lives, but 
there is no doubt that the number of com- 
munities is definitely increasing which 
permit their teachers to enjoy the pleas- 
ures and privacy of intelligent human 
beings. 

When teachers take on the mantle of 
administrators they regard the community 
as a very tangible force. Their first move 
is to set up residence, often purchasing a 
home if that is financially possible. They 
are more likely to remain in town during 
holiday and vacation periods than _for- 
merly. They demonstrate a greater desire 
to mix socially with community leaders: 
the more of them the schoolmen know 
personally the better. To a far greater 
extent, the school officials are looked up 
to as leaders. Their advice is sought 
despite the fact that their recommenda- 
tions are not always acted upon favorably. 
A principal's personal life; his wife and 
family and home are all in a_ special 
category different but in degree only from 
any of his teachers. Parents seek a prin- 
cipal’s advice when it comes to the choice 
of a college or university for their son o1 
daughter and appeal for assistance when 
scholarships are desired. Organized social 
groups, chambers of commerce, church 
boards, and charitable organizations soon 
enlist the principal’s support. His prestige 
makes him more valuable to them than 
perhaps they can be to him. 


Attitudes Toward School Board 

Many teachers, more frequently those 
in the smaller and rural communities, con- 
fuse a school-board member’s function. 
While their college course in “Education” 
doubtlessly emphasized the fact that a 


'Principal of High School, Iron River, Mich 


board of education is a legislative body 
only, it is nonetheless true that there are 
teachers who, thoughtlessly, encourage it 
to usurp various executive duties, reserved 
primarily for the superintendent or prin- 
cipal. When salary increases are under con- 
sideration or there has been a difference of 
opinion between the administration and a 
teacher concerning a purely internal prob- 
lem, there are numerous teachers who 
appeal these matters to individual mem- 
bers of their board of education as if they 
constituted a kind of supreme court. 

My observations have been that once 
elevated to a superintendency or principal- 
ship, a change of attitude toward a board 
of education is the result. 

Perhaps the term “modified” would be 
more appropriate. There is rightfully a 
definite feeling of awe and respect. It is 
built up more as a result of close associa- 
tion over a period of months or years than 
a few interviews. Most boards of education 
now know where their responsibilities end 
and those of the administrator begins. In 
some communities teachers have nurtured 
a dread of “what the board is likely to 
think.” The newly elected superintendent 
soon learns to share his problems with his 
board, to make his recommendations, and 
to await decisions. It has been interesting 
for me to note the exent to which admin- 
istrators, after a year or two of experience, 
begin to appreciate the board member’s 
point of view. Not that there has ceased 
to be vigorous repartee at the monthly 
far be that from the case. An 
administrator’s eye is constantly trained 
on the budget for the school, whereas a 
teacher is certain to see only his own de- 
partmental necessities, real or imagined. 
It is there the superintendent begins his 
work: satisfying the board that all expend- 
itures are: legitimate uses of taxpayers’ 
money. A young superintendent soon en- 
visages his position from a wider angle 
and sees the needs of the schools as a 
whole. But he is also cognizant of other 
community agencies with whom his schools 
must share the limited available funds. 


sessions 


Fine Teacher Relationships Are 
Helpiul 

Teachers’ relationships with their col- 
leagues are most often a matter of friend- 
ship. They pride themselves on their abil- 
itv “to be on good terms” with those in 
their own and other departments. Fre- 
quently, these associations lead to happy 
week ends at fishing or hunting, a game of 
golf or tennis. Teachers learn to share 
their troubles, confessing to each other 
that it is good to have some one to whom 
they can go when they have “something 
on their chest.” 
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This is not to say jealousies do not exist. 
Teachers are human. Frictions which do 
occur are traceable to a teacher’s limited 
ability to get along, first, with himself, and 
second with others in his school. If a fel- 
low teacher needs some good fatherly ad- 
vice, he is likely to get it in no uncertain 
terms. Then there are teachers who keep 
hands off, letting “the other fellow” paddle 
his own canoe — the fact that he is sink- 
ing professionally is no concern of theirs. 

One of an administrator’s big jobs is the 
professional improvement of his teaching 
personnel. To this end he tries to build up 
fine friendships between himself and his 
co-workers. Pressure of duties often makes 
it difficult for him to do as much with 
this as he would like, and this is a point 
many teachers find hard to grant. A prin- 
cipal soon becomes conscious of the need 
for his friendly relationships with the en- 
tire teaching force, rather than with indi- 
viduals or cliques. 

Much of the best work an administrator 
does is in personal conferences. If he has 
the confidence of his teachers, it is to him 
that they come with their professional joys 
and sorrows. He soon learns that he must 
perforce be a good listener if for no better 
purpose than that he serve as a psycho- 
logical sounding board. Seldom, if ever, 
can he afford to let these confidences 
bother him. Nor can they be betrayed. 
Where situations develop which merit 
thought and positive action, there is no 
alternative for the administrator. A teach- 
er may or may not lend a helping hand to 
a colleague. I have known teachers who 
are not on speaking terms with some of 
their associates. While it is possible for 
them to continue teaching with no appar- 
ent bad results, it is, alas, most unfortu- 
nate for improved school morale. A super- 
intendent or principal cannot permit a 
difference of opinion between himself and 
one of his teachers to get out of hand. The 
issue must be faced squarely. There is no 
better way to retain one’s friends. As im- 
portant as friendships are, a principal is 
more concerned with the teacher’s profes- 
sional future. He is charged with the 
responsibility of making each of his teach- 
ers a better teacher than when he first en- 
tered the system. A teacher sometimes mis- 
interprets efforts of this kind. Therein lies 
a difference in point of view. 

Individual teachers are not greatly con- 
cerned with the educational philosophy of 
other members of the faculty. There are 
from time to time chesty arguments, par- 
ticularly if two teachers who violently dis- 
agree teach related subjects. When certain 
instructors conclude that their subjects or 
departments are, as it were, the only 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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Why Not Pay Off Those 


School Bonds? w. p. Asfah!? 


In the past, the practice of postponing pay- 
ment on the principal of bonded debt by 
floating long-term straight or sinking fund 
bonds was prevalent in most communities of 
this country. However, it is today considered 
sound school financing to retire bonds serially 
soon after issuance. 

All too often bonds have been issued for 
terms of 25 to 40 years before any payment 
on the principal was begun. When school- 
building projects have been financed in this 
manner, accurate planning of building pro- 
grams according to actual present and future 
educational needs has, of course, been 
extremely difficult. Also, the burden of the 
debt has been shifted to the shoulders of 
future generations, who in many instances 
failed to receive a just return for their money. 

Thus, wise, long-term planning of a school- 
building program should include a definite 
program for quick retirement of bonded in- 
debtedness. Furthermore, the program of 
amortization should not be neglected during 
times of stress, such as a depression. Proper 
management of school funds will make it 
possible to effect economies for the con- 
tinuance of the program once it has been 
established. 

A good example of what a carefully planned 
amortization program can achieve can be 
found in the Delta public school system, 
Delta, Colo. In 1923 the district had $180,- 
900 of bonds outstanding and was behind $45.,- 
086.39 on its warrants for current expenses 
making a total indebtedness of $225,986.39. 

It was decided that a special tax levy be 
established, the proceeds of which were to be 
used for the retirement of the bonded in- 
debtedness of the district. In 1929 a definite 
amortization program was begun. The depres- 
sion years came, but the board of education 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Delta, Colo 


protected the amortization plan so that the 
program was completed on October 1, 1941, 
with all warrants and bonds paid and the 
district on a cash basis for the first time 
since 1903. 

During these 38 years the bonds issued 
totaled $204,900 and the interest paid on 
them cost the district $147,256, which would 
have gone a long way toward the construc- 
tion of a school building. Now that the district 
is on a cash basis it will be possible to make 
certain additions and improvements to the 
school plant without long-term bond issues. 

The current decline in school enrollments, 
prevalent throughout the entire country 
should make it possible for most school 
systems to embark upon a similar policy, with 
the exception of those located in defense areas 
for example, which are experiencing a large 
influx of people at this time. 

Patrons of a school district are entitled to 
a careful management of the monies which 
they are asked to provide for school purposes. 
The planning done at times when bond issues 
are necessary should be primarily oriented to 
the interest of the taxpayer, and the future 
investing power of the district should be 
protected to allow for improvements and ex- 
pansion when needed. In other words, it is 
not only unsound financial policy, but it is 
also unfair, to pile up an exhorbitant debt 
which will exhaust the possibilities for making 
improvements and additions in the future. 
A pay-as-you-go policy is far better when 
it means that each year the interest and some 
of the principal of the outstanding school 
bonds are paid and a continuous improvement 
and maintenance program is being carried on. 
Much of the current criticism of the so-called 
excess cost of the schools would be eliminated 
if there were better-planned and _better- 
financed building programs. Bonded debt must 
be paid off eventually, why not now? 





Meeting of the Board of Education of the Delta Public Schools, Delta, Colorado, 
October 6, 1941, celebrating the complete retirement of its bonded and warrant 


indebtedness. From left to right: L. W. 


Sweitzer, provost; Ross Conklin, vice- 


president; Mrs. Mayme Ambrose, treasurer; W. W. Warner, president; Chas. E. 
Parker, secretary; W. D. Asfahl, superintendent of schools; C. A. Bowle, 
a school patron and county treasurer. 
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PUBLIC DECIDES — SCHOOL 
BOARD ABIDES 


An unusual school fight arose during the 
past summer at Ann Arbor, Mich. The situ- 
ation illustrates to what difficulties a differ- 
ence of opinion between the local school board 
and the community may lead. The case found 
its culmination in a spirited election. 

The incidents which preceded the election, 
briefly told, were these: The board of edu- 
cation, some months ago, by a vote of 5 to 4, 
decided to dismiss Dr. Otto W. Haisley from 
the office of superintendent of schools. He had 
been in the service for the previous 17 years, 
was highly respected by members of the 
profession of school administration, and had 
an excellent record for introducing and super- 
vising a progressive system of education. 

The ouster did not find general acceptance 
on the part of the public. It was believed by 
many good citizens that Dr. Haisley is an 
educator of high character and one who had 
rendered a valuable service to the community. 
These citizens argued forcefully in public 
meetings and in the press that the welfare of 
education in the community required the 
retention of the superintendent. Dr. Haisley 
believed that he had been unjustly dealt with 
and appealed his case to the State Pension 
Board. This body decided that he was entitled 
to the protection of the permanent tenure law 
and held the dismissal unwarranted and with- 
out legal effect. The attitude of the pension 
board, however, did not prompt the school 
board to reinstate him. 

Then came the school election. Three of 
the candidates for school-board honors were 
pro-Haisley, and three were anti-Haisley. 
The latter were board members who sought 
re-election as a vindication of their position 
on the superintendency controversy. 

The election resulted decidedly in favor of 
the pro-Haisley candidates. Thus, when the 
new board was organized in September, Dr. 
Haisley was reappointed by a vote of 6 in 
favor and 3 against. This closed a controversy 
which had disturbed the public for a number 
of months. 

Without attempting to discuss the equities 
here involved, certain observations may be 
permissible. One is that a board of education 
may challenge public opinion in the belief that 
its own acts are justified in the light of reason 
and in the interest of the community. The 
other is that a majority of a board may be 
carried away by a temporary situation, may 
forget the long-range values of a superin- 
tendent’s policies, and may act on motives 
which result in essential injustice to the chil- 
dren and to the school executive 

It is frequently easier to select school 
employees than it is to dismiss them. The 
board members who use their authority in a 
debatable situation must be ready to be 
judged by the community and to be dismissed 
themselves when they have blundered. The 
pity is that any school fight has at least 
temporarily a disastrous effect upon the chil- 
dren and the school morale, and that an exec- 
utive, though he may be vindicated, can never 


wholly overcome the effects of a situation. — 
J.C. R 
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General Exterior View, Hillsboro Junior-Senior High School, Hillsboro, Ohio. E. C. & G. T. Landberg, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Built for Culture and Community Education 


Junior and Senior High School, Hillsboro, Ohio 


On a seven-acre tract of rolling land, a 
part of which is covered with a_ beautiful 
grove of ancestral beech and oak trees, the 
new junior and senior high school pictured 
ibove has been erected in Hillsboro, Ohio 

On the site there is also a tremendous oak 

ft. in diameter at the butt, and with a 
spread of 100 ft. The building has been 
practically centered on this tree and the 
setting lends a dignity and atmosphere usually 
found only in our oldest colonial towns. 

Hillsboro is the county seat of Highland 
County, a rich farming section in southern 
Ohio with a cultural background of genera 
tions of leadership in many spheres of human 
endeavor. Naturally, a school-building pro 
gram for such a community involved consider 
ations of the cultural advantages to be offered 
the entire area in addition to the educational 
requirements of the student body. This in 
creased the difficulties of planning consider 
ibly because on occasions a lecture, a farm 
institute, or some other community meeting 
would surely occur on the same evening when 
basketball or another school activity would 
be scheduled. This necessitated a separate 
iuditorium and a gymnasium with independent 
entrances and located so that future additions 
to the classroom facilities could be made 
without expensive alterations in the first 
structure. The educational needs required that 


he first unit be constructed to accommodate 


WD pupils Thus, the problem was to provide 
1 building of approximately 800,000 cu. ft 
vhich could be built with the limited amount 


of funds provided by a maximum bond issue 
plus the 30 per cent grant from the Public 
Works Administration. The problem, which 
seemed at first almost impossible of solution, 
became a most interesting one from an educa- 
tional planning point of view 


Maximum Appearance at Minimum 
Cost 
The three-story rectangular-shaped building 
with auditorium and gymnasium units at the 
extreme ends, was determined upon after all 
the various possible building forms had been 





The cafeteria, which is furnished with a sound-absorbing ceiling and a rubber tile 
floor, provides balanced meals for more than three-fourths of the 
enrolled school population. 
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Floor Plans, Hillsboro Junior-Senior High School, Hillsboro, Ohio. — FE. C. & G. T. 
Landberg, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


considered and their approximate cost had 
been carefully estimated by the architects. 
Considerable study was made of various types 
of design, with a view to getting a maximum 
of appearance at a minimum of cost. The 
result is a building on which very little has 
been expended for ornamentation. The digni- 
fied structure depends almost entirely on gen- 
eral mass and its setting for its satisfactory 
appearance. 

Circulation between the various parts of the 
building and the location of stairs and exits 
were given particular study in order that the 





use of the auditorium for assembly would not 
be accompanied by traffic jams and confusion. 
As finally worked out, it is possible to bring 
the entire student body into and out of the 
auditorium without mingling of first-, second-, 
or third-floor occupants. Also it is possible to 
bring a large group from the building on and 
off the stage without interference with those 
using the entrances to the auditorium and 
balcony from the corridors and stairs. This 
was the result of a great deal of study and 
cooperation on the part of Mr. E. E. Holt, 
former superintendent of Hillsboro schools. 
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immeasurable 
regarding the 


In fact, his assistance was of 
value in reaching decisions 
planning of the structure. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
800 persons. Lighting is provided by flush 
glass-front recessed-box fixtures. The stage is 
unusually large and is equipped with three sets 
of border lights and disappearing footlights, 
both in three colors, sound-control wiring be- 
tween machine booth and stage for sound 
reproduction pictures, a complete theater 
control board and dimmer bank, and radio, 
telephone, and time-clock equipment. The 
radio is carried to all classrooms, laboratories, 
the gymnasium, and the shops. The master 
control board in the superintendent's private 
office is used for addressing the student body, 
announcements, etc. The program clock and 
telephone systems serve all rooms in the 


building, the master clock and _ telephone 
switchboard being located in the general 
office. 


The gymnasium which is 60 by 90 ft. in 
area is arranged for division into two gymna- 
siums for basketball practice, other physical- 
education activities, and gymnasium classes. 
Separate stairs lead to complete shower, dry- 
ing. and locker rooms directly beneath for 
both sexes. The showers can be used as 
individually controlled units or, when desired, 
they can be used as group showers with 
thermostatic valve controlled by an attendant. 
This is of particular value when the showers 
are subjected to the heavy duty of class use. 
An electric scoreboard is provided. 


Mechanical Drawing and Manual 
Arts Combined 


A feature of the farm and manual arts shop 
sections, located under the gymnasium, is the 
combining of the mechanical-drawing room 
and the manual-arts department. This is a 
continual saving as one instructor handles 
both departments. 

The classrooms have a varying capacity of 
30 to 40 pupils. The general science, combina- 
tion physics and chemistry, domestic arts and 
sewing rooms are equipped for 24 pupils. A 
combined commercial department, consisting 
of one 24-pupil typewriting room and a book- 
keeping room of larger capacity, is separated 
by a soundproof glass partition so that one 
department head controls both. 

The library is centrally located and has a 
conference room for individual cases in need 
of special supervision. 

The main study hall has a capacity of 72 
pupils and is connected with the library. An 
auxiliary study hall and small assembly room 
to seat 50 is also provided on the same floor. 

The music room is located on the upper 
floor and has been given special soundproofing 
treatment so that band or instrument instruc- 
tion does not interfere with the conduct of 
other classes. Appreciation of music is also 
taught in this room. 

A completely equipped kitchen and cafe- 
teria, which seats 150 at a time, provide 
lunches for approximately one half of the 
student body. 

The corridors and all rooms are finished 
with metal frames and trim in school brown, 
buff sand finish plaster, and asphalt-tile floors 
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The auditorium provides all of the facilities of a small theater and has been widely used for both student and 
community dramas and music. 
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The gymnasium is the frequent scene of exhibition games of basketball. The sport element of the high school pro- 
gram of physical education does not interfere with the more serious purposes of a well-balanced plan 
of instruction. 
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An entrance lobby. 


cemented to concrete. The floors of the lobbies 
and toilet rooms are of terrazzo. All corridors 
are provided with recessed full-length wall 
lockers. Each classroom is provided with a 
teacher's bookcase, etc. The usual 
storage and janitors’ closets are provided also 
on the several floors. 


closet, 


Heating Is Efficient and Economical 

Heating equipment consists of two heavy- 
duty horizontal tubular boilers with automatic 
underfeed stokers. In normal weather either 
boiler will carry the load, and only in subzero 
weather is it necessary to fire both units. A 
unit heater system, which ventilates upon the 
principle of temperature change within the 
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The staircases and adjoining corridors are entirely fireproof. 


room, provides heat and ventilation to all 
rooms. The results obtained have been gratify- 
ing and the system has demonstrated its 
ability to satisfactorily provide the comfort 
and air conditions required in addition to a 
considerable saving in initial outlay for in- 
stallation, with a low operating cost. 

The building is of fire-resistive materials 
throughout, except doors and windows. Re- 
versible pivoted type windows which provide 
one hundred per cent opening when desired 
have been installed. Floors are concrete covered 
with various materials such as wood in the 
gymnasium, asphalt tile and terrazzo else- 
where. Walls are solid brick varying in thick- 
ness from 17 to 12 in., with limestone ashlar 


and sills. The sloping roofs are of slate. Flat 
roofs are of built-up tar and gravel. Insula- 
tion is provided over all roof areas. Sheet- 
metal work is of copper as is also the roof 
of the cupola. The cupola is 
future tower clock. 

The general contract amounted to $123,771; 
heating and ventilating, $25,273; plumbing, 
$8,421; and electric wiring, $10,990. The 
cubic-foot cost was 19.7 cents. 


wired for a 


Plans and specifications were prepared by 
E. C. and G. T. Landberg, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Resident supervision of construction was per- 
formed by Henry R. Ervin, architect, Hills- 
boro, Ohio, in collaboration with 
visits by the architects 
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Historic Hampton Builds for Efficiency 


The old historic town of Hampton, N. H., 
has built an efficient and functionally designed 
high school to replace Hampton Academy, one 
of the oldest preparatory schools in the 
country. The new building was constructed at 
a cost of $114,000 and is of sufficient size 
to provide easily accessible educational facil- 
ities for the adjoining towns of North 
Hampton and Hampton Falls. 

After a careful survey of local vocational 
and educational needs, the Hampton School 
District voted on the construction of the 
school in 1939, and a committee was 
appointed to carry the project through to 
completion. A New Hampshire firm of archi- 
tects was selected to draw up plans and 
sketches for the new building. The committee 
then awarded the building contract and also 
employed a resident inspector of construction 
who was of great assistance in making the 
project run smoothly and efficiently 

The building consists of 10 classrooms, an 
auditorium-gymnasium, a 


projection room 
toilets, a teachers’ room, an office, lockers, 
bookrooms, storage rooms, and a_ stage 


arranged in a unique manner. The rooms have 
been laid out in units, making it possible for 


‘Headmaster, 
Hampton, N. H 


Hampton Academy and High School, 


Bruce E. Russell” 


one teacher to direct the activities of an 
entire department. 

The second floor of 
marked by 


The commercial unit 


the academic unit is 
intelligent planning 
consists of a classroom 


especially 


separated from an office-machine room by a 
glass partition which allows the teacher to 
simultaneously observe pupils and conduct 
The also on this floor, 
has been soundproofed with 


music room, 
practically 


1 
ciass 





The Hampton High School, Hampton, New Hampshire, faces the 


elm-shaded main square of the town. 
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A “rear” view of the Hampton High School, Hampton, New Hampshire. Because the auditorium will be frequently used for community 


purposes, it has been formally treated 


acoustical ceiling treatment. The English unit 
has an interesting arrangement, including a 
classroom and, on a raised floor in the front 
of the room, a library which can be used 

a stage for impromptu plays and debates 
The rather large science unit is equipped on 
one end for classwork and demonstrations, and 
on the other end for laboratory work. Included 
in the equipment are a hood for poison-gas 
experiments, a large ventilated closet for 
chemicals and glassware, and another large 
closet for the storage of physics equipment 
A long bench running parallel with and close 
to the windows enables biology students to 
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and has been made accessible for both pedestrians and automobilists. A large parking space 
has been provided at one side of the triple entrance. 


use their microscopes and disecting sets in the the other for sewing, with classroom facil- 
best possible light ities in the middle of the room. 
Also on the second floor are a large book The stage of the auditorium-gymnasium is 
storage room, a balcony off the stage where fitted with disappearing footlights which are 
the electric controls for the stage and audi- operated from the balcony. At the rear there 
torium are located, and one of the school’s are three dressing rooms. 
four home rooms. The home rooms are The shop unit, located under the audi- 
equipped with blackboards and tackboards, torium, has a separate entrance large enough 
closets for teachers, built-in bookcase, and to admit an automobile or to remove a 
well-ventilated closets for pupils’ clothing completed boat. In the basement there are 
On the main floor are the three home _ also locker and shower rooms for both boys 
rooms, a domestic-science unit, a teachers’ and girls, dressing rooms for visiting teams 
room, and offices. The domestic-science unit and the boiler, pump, and fuel rooms 
is equipped at one end for cooking and at An unusual feature of the building is the 
eo 





The home economics room is particularly well planned The noisy typing room is separated from the main commercial 


for both cooking and sew 


ing. classroom by a double-glazed partition. 
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The auditorium is a splendid solution of the problem of a room which must meet the widest variety of school and community purposes. 
It is at once an auditorium, a gymnasium, 


absence of a basement under the classroom 
section. This is offset by a dead-air space of 
almost 5 ft. and has been a means of reducing 
construction costs 

The building is of red brick topped with 
a slate roof. The architecture is colonial as 
is fitting in old New England. The staircases 
are of steel and the floors of reinforced con 
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and a music The entire movable seating may be stored under the stage. 
e with mastic tile covering. Gypsum block 
has been used for the architects fees, 


miscellaneous 


general construction, $ 


plaster for the ceilings halls have equipment 


The citizens of Hampton are well ple = 


auditorium are 


excellently 
reasonable 


sheathing 
* trim throughout the 
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First and Second Floor Plans of the Hampton High School, Hampton, New Hampshire. — Huddleston and Hersey, Architects, Durham, New 
Hampshire. The basement is not excavated except for space under the auditorium occupied by a shop, a boiler room, and a coal bunker. 
Under the stage there are showers and dressing rooms. 











Work-Experience Training for Public 
School Business Managers Herbert B. Mulford, Esq.’ 


Do the business-manager types of responsi- 
bilities of public school administration lend 
themselves effectively to the work-experience 
type of training in common practice with 
other vocational educational efforts through- 
out the country today? If so, what should be 
the scholastic background, what the business 
practices which should dominate such 
training? 

A banker, a certified public accountant, and 
a professor of school administration in a 
well-known university have decided to make 
a practical test of the problems. The common 
motivations behind the trial come from joint 
associations and experiences which seem to 
indicate very definite shortcomings in the 
school business field and from the challenge 
to do something about it. But individually 
they are different. The accountant, who prob- 
ably knows more about business practices, 
good and bad, in public schools than either 
of the other two of the triumvirate, wishes 
more scholastic background and a_ higher 
degree for strictly commercial values in his 
business of auditing and counseling munic- 
ipalities, including schools. The banker would 
like to see a stop put to many of the legal but 
irrational practices in vogue in financing 
public bodies. Both these laymen, who have 
had long service as members of school boards, 
have much in common through the testimony 
given them by numerous municipal law 
experts to the effect that experiences in the 
law with both school superintendents and 
board members indicate a crass lack of 
understanding of school fiscal affairs. All three 
men have had sufficient experience in school 
legislation to know that every session of the 
state legislature witnesses numerous special 
bills introduced to validate illegal financing 
and otherwise to correct blunders made in 
school administration. 

The public accountant has offered himself 
as the “guinea pig” for an experiment. The 
banker is to be the coach on several phases 
of what he thinks should be required by any 
teacher-training institution for aspirants to 
administrative positions in the public schools. 
The professor is to be the formal counselor 
and guide, so that studies may not get out 
of hand so much on the practical side that 
the university will not grant credits for them 
toward a higher academic degree. The net 
result is expected to be a common gratifica- 
tion, but, more importantly, a reasonable 
formula that might fill the gap which the 
lavmen now think so obvious in present school 
administrator training. 

These gaps are due in part to the bad 
school laws in many states, to the worse laws 
affecting school income through taxation, to 
the underemphasis in college training on the 
fiscal side of school affairs, and to the over- 
emphasis on educational psychology which 
often sacrifice efficiency in business to the 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The professionaliza- 
tion of the office of school-business manager 
is one of the important present problems of 
boards of education and of educational lead- 
ers interested in the improvement of city 
school administration. 

One group of thinkers holds that the im- 
provement of this office can come only 
through the self-activity of men in service. 
A second group holds that the education 
must come through university instruction in 
some form. A third group holds that im- 
provement can come only through pre- 
liminary education so that young men may 
enter school-business administration as a 
career and devote their entire lives to it. 

The present article offers one hopeful plan 
for the solution of the problem offered by a 
serious and able set of men. 


mere alibi of the exactions of teaching, and 
to other similar matters. Twice in his board- 
member experience the coach in the group 
has found it necessary to press for the estab- 
lishment of business managers in different 
school systems to fortify administrations 
grown almost top heavy from great increases 
in pupil enrollment. To cap the climax of 
his theories, on an occasion when he was dis- 
cussing some of these situations with a score 
of school treasurers, he was struck by the 
exceptionally good reports made by one of 
their number which prompted inquiry as to 
guidance. It developed that the accountant 
was in fact largely responsible for the treas- 
urer’s good work. Thus came about the organ- 
ization of the trio. 


General Approach to Problem 

There are several broad assumptions for 
approach to the experiment. First, although 
for credits’ sake the professor is requiring 
reading in “generalized’”’ finance with much 
history of the evolution of practices, the 
work-experience phase of the program 
demands that there shall be intensive study 
within the state of residence for two reasons: 
the accountant practices in that state, and 
the laws of that state are specific and peculiar, 
not general with those of 47 other states nor 
a common denominator of them. The train- 
ing is to be specific. Second, the work is to be 
confined to areas of such size as will throw 
up problems so diversified that they might 
not all be encountered in a score of smaller 
school situations. Third, political conditions 
have a striking effect on school finance in the 
areas to be studied; and a knowledge of such 
conditions is often paramount in the solutions 
of school problems. Fourth, patchwork of 
school laws, gross inadequacies and inequal- 
ities of taxation, and huge tax-collection delin- 
quencies are not just theories, but specific 
conditions to be met and mastered. Hence 
the work-experience must be in such situations 
as will be realistic and meaningful. Fifth, 
state-wide practices in budgeting, school-busi- 
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ness direction, accounting and auditing, not to 
mention reporting thereon, are so bad as to 
need legislative curatives applied. Many of 
the reform groups bent on making such 
changes often run off at such tangents that 
the effect of new legislation to bring about 
remedies is worse than the original evil. 
Possibly a training formula which would raise 
the level of administrator experience through 
ideas gained in the experiment would offset 
the common failing in legislative thinking, 
which is that mere change in machinery will 
make up for administrative and school-board 
incompetence. 

What of the projected course of study and 
experience? The first stumbling block is the 
common failure of the vast majority of super- 
intendents to inform their board members of 
ordinary routine of board duties when they 
first become members. Step one in work-ex- 
perience, therefore, is an effort to get started 
in one or more school districts some sort of 
device for board member in-training which 
will include at least two effectives —a book- 
shelf of magazines, books, and other material 
on school-business administration fitted for 
the education of the board member and based 
on his needs as uncovered by the study, and 
some kind of document which will expound 
to the member the rules of the board and the 
effective policies of the school system and 
the cause for their adoption. This latter docu- 
ment should also include sufficient history and 
statistics of the given school to provide 
preliminary information to board members to 
permit them intelligently to discuss school 
problems with their constituency. 

Since almost all the more important actions 
of boards and administration are affected or 
controlled by the state laws, a reasonable 
acquaintance with the provisions of the laws 
of this state affecting schools must be 
acquired. This is emphasized through the 
study of the law itself and of remedial legis- 
lation and active plans to recodify the laws. 
The obvious need for this on the part of all 
administrators and active board members is 
indicated by the report of the state school 
department indicating that thousands of 
letters are received from schools each year 
asking for interpretation of the law. 


Difficulties of Budgeting and Purchasing 


Since unwise actions of reform groups 
have played ducks and drakes with approved 
ideas of school budgeting in recent years, 
there must be both a theoretical and a practi- 
cal study of the best practices, with reports 
on the application of poor practices in local 
neighborhoods and the state at large. 

Because there is widespread abuse, not only 
by school-board meddling in matters of 
routine school purchasing, but by inefficiency 
through uncentralized control of buying, there 
are to be studies of good and bad practices. 
Particular emphasis is to be laid on the 
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moneysaving distinction between the possibly 
conflicting psychologies of business-trained 
buyers and academically minded teachers in 
this important area of expense. 

The accountant possibly knows more of the 
theories of accounts in detail than the other 
two members of the group, which was one of 
the reasons for setting him to work. To whet 
his mettle he is to be steered to the problems 
of the lack of reasonable uniformity of 
accounting practices in the state, inadequate 
state data on school costs, the marked absence 
of the use of accounts to interpret the value 
of services rendered in language the support- 
ing public can understand, and the matters of 
using accounts and reporting to the public 
for the purpose of maintaining good public 
relations with tax supporters. 

The problems of school treasurers come in 
for special attention, primarily for two 
reasons: Administrators and boards do not 
understand the treasurer system any too well, 
and because of this there is sharp criticism 
of the system, with resulting suggestions for 
changes under the law. This involves much 
politics and controversy. The student is to 
understand and portray facts as they exist and 
to contrast good points and_ political 
expediency with theories for improvement. 

Since income is of vital importance to all 
schools, the student is to make a frontal 
attack on the whole problem of local, and 
state support, the breakdown of taxation, the 
effects of the depression on school fiscal poli- 
cies, and the ways and means for correcting 
the troubles. Broadly, school administrators 
simply give up if taxes do not flow in as 
planned. Rarely do they look behind the 
hesitancy of county and state authorities to 
put teeth into tax-collection laws. If they did, 
they might find that school people can put on 
the pressure which will drive in delinquent 
taxes. This procedure is to be studied directly 
with school, township, county, and state offices 
on an auditor’s professional basis, with reports 
thereon. This will include the whole picture of 
taxation, from levies, through extensions, 
equalizations, billings and collections, to cash 
delivery to treasurers and depositaries and 
the actual practice of release of funds on 
school-board orders. 

A special study is to be made on both the 
theoretical and legal phases of handling non- 
school-tax revenue such as for bookstore, 
cafeteria, and student activities. This effort is 
for the reason that there is much dispute as 
to the law of such practices. With this study 
there is to be special consideration of bad 
practices among administrators in handling 
moneys themselves, or in doing almost the 
equivalent by permitting their direct 
appointees to do the same thing without 
adequate checks against pilfering and fraud. 


To Study State v. Local Fiscal Controls 


Under the philosophy of “state control” of 
the school system of any commonwealth, there 
tends to be a letdown of responsibility the 
farther removed certain fiscal controls are 
from the home community. This develops 
antagonisms against too much state control, 
but also involves the problems of local support 
and state or federal aid with accompanying 
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inflexibilities that follow loss of phases of 
local control. In this broad respect there is 
to be a study of the practical results of the 
state system of local, township, county, and 
state school authorities and functionings. 
Broadly, many school-board members are 
hardly conscious of state controls except as 
they recognize that they are pensioners on the 
state’s bounty. In this study, a poll and 
numerous interviews are to be had of mem- 
bers of the state legislature in order to 
ascertain their and the state administration’s 
philosophy of controls and revenues. 

A special study is to be made of school 
district abilities and disabilities in taxation. 
This will include not only inquiries on prob- 
lems of size of units for assessment and 
administration, but normal and accidental 
limitations on tax receipts due to admin- 
istration or board ignorance or lack of in- 
formation. This will also include problems in 
bourdary changes through annexation or dis- 
annexation of assessable property. Remedies 
for critical situations are to be formulated. 

A public school business manager’s train- 
ing is not complete without intimate contact 
with both commercial and investment banking 
houses in order to understand the devices 
and comparative costs of short- and long- 
time credits of his own and similar districts, 
what influences are at work on money costs 
in practical terms, the employment of the 
right kind of attorneys for financial counsel 
under the state laws, the theory and practice 
regarding the maintenance of the district on 
a cash basis, and similar intricate 
affairs. 


financial 


Similarly there must be some acquaintance 
with the problems of both new _ building 
projects and maintenance of old schoolhouses, 
even though there may be in actual practice 
sharp division of labor with superintendents 
of buildings and grounds and _ supervising 
engineers. Many of these latter matters have 
become somewhat traditional in present-day 
academic training in this field. But in the 
study of scientific amortization of debt and 
carefully planned insurance coverage based 
on due allowances for depreciated or obsolete 
properties, much can be gained from close 
practical association with those actively at 
work on similar problems. 

The complete list of subjects which may 
be attacked is too long for detailed com- 
mentary. 

When it comes to the matter of a project 
or subject for thesis of dissertation, the fore- 
going studies and their by-products offer a 
great variety of opportunities — indeed suffi- 
cient, it would seem, to satisfy the most 
exacting routine requirements for the bugaboo 
of “credits.” For one thing, the whole course 
envisages so much “work-experience” contact 
with specific school and allied practices that 
the course itself should almost serve all 
requirements. If this were translated into 
practical terms for the consumption of both 
board members and superintendents who are 
learning while in service, much improvement 
elsewhere might be attained because of the 
specific character of the state-confined treat- 
ment under a given set of laws. 

It must not be assumed that the foregoing 
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outline covers the entire course of study 
adopted. The student obviously is expected 
to read the shelf of books he sets up for board 
members in training; the university probably 
will wish, at least reading familiarity, with 
certain phases of the history of education, 
and similar matters now used for teachers, but 
of little practical use to business managers. 
Indeed, part of the purpose of this effort is to 
break away, at least in part, from the tradi- 
tions which tend to make school-business man- 
agers think more of their outlook as profes- 
sional administrators than as the equally 
important fiscal adjutants. There will also be 
necessary several types of related studies in 
the fields of economics, political science, and 
the sociological aspects of education as a vital 
factor in our national life. By and large, how- 
ever, the project of this lay and professional 
trio is to emphasize the fact that courses in 
public school administration, like some of 
those in city management, can gain greatly 
through the work-experience method. 


_—_—_—_—_———___ ¢_ 


WASHINGTON REORGANIZES 
ISTRATIVE OFFICES 

At a meeting of the board of education of 
Washington, D. C., held on October 15, the board 
approved recommendations of Supt. Frank W 
Ballou, providing for the reorganization of the 
administrative offices and the appointment of 
officials who are to fill the new positions. 

The new Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of the Budget will serve under the direction of 
Supt. Ballou, in the preparation, explanation, and 
justification of the budget estimates for the 
schools. He will be responsible for gathering 
information regarding school needs, for the prepa 
ration of estimates to cover the meeting of these 
needs, for establishing procedures which will re- 
sult in appropriate priorities to meet pressing 
needs, for testifving before the board of com 
missioners on school appropriations, and for a 
continuous study of school needs and of desirable 
methods of satisfying those needs. 

The new Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Curriculum Revision will also serve under the 
general direction of the superintendent and will 
give continuous educational leadership to the 
comprehensive program of curriculum revision in 
the District of Columbia. He will be charged with 
the planning of future curriculum revision and 
of the preparation of courses of study. 

4. W. Heinmiller, who has received the ap 
pointment as Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of the Budget, received a B.A. degree from Coe 
College, and a M.A. from George Washington 
University. He is completing work for the Ph.D. 
degree in public administration at the American 
University Graduate School of Public Affairs. 

Mr. Heinmiller’s experience includes the teach- 
ing of accounting and economics in Reading, Pa., 
and at Strayer College of Accountancy. He has 
been director of procurement in the Office of 
Business Affairs of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Dr. Carroll R. Reed, who has been appointed 
First Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Cur- 
riculum Revision, received his bachelor of arts 
degree from Harvard University in 1906, and 
his master of arts in 1914 

Doctor Reed served as a teacher in the schools 
of Rumford, Me., Marlboro, Mass., and East 
Providence, R. I., before entering upon his work 
as supervisor and superintendent of schools. He 
was superintendent at Amherst, Mass., from 1915 
to 1917; superintendent at Rockford, Ill., from 
1917 to 1920; superintendent at Akron, Ohio, 
from 1920-25; superintendent at Bridgeport, 
Conn., from 1925 to 1929; and superintendent at 
Minneapolis, Minn., from 1929 to 1941 

Dr. Reed brings to the Washington 
long and successful experience as 
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teacher and 
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The Chicago System of Textbook Control 


Before the present system of textbook con- 
trol was inaugurated in the Chicago school 
system the responsibility for textbook admin- 
istration was scattered among several bureaus 
without sufficient co-ordination. Purchases 
were freely made on orders from individual 
schools for books selected from extended lists 
provided by the central office. There was no 
uniformity in the use of books. Instead of 
grouping purchases, each school’s list was 
broken up into orders to various publishers 
who then delivered the books directly to the 
school. Prices were such as could be obtained 
by any small school unit. 

School requisitions were checked in the 
central office for price and extension, and also 
to determine if total amounts were within ap- 
propriations, but little or no question was 
raised on the need for the books requested 
Books were purchased that did not seem to 
fit school needs after delivery. Substitution on 
orders was common throughout the system 
Principals ordered books in anticipation of in 
structions from the central office. 

Books were discarded with little regard for 
cost, condition, or age. Removals were au- 
thorized by officials who had no time to find 
out whether the books were obsolete, worn 
out, or usable. Discarded books were carted 
to a warehouse and later sold “by the ton” 
as wastepaper. 

A change of principals or teachers often 
meant the discontinuance of books in use and 
the purchase of others. No dependable master 
inventory was available so that no one had a 
positive or accurate record of what books 
were on hand in the schools. It was difficult 
for a new principal to learn what books were 
in his school. Pupils transferring from one 
school to another often found books awaiting 
them which were different from the ones they 
had been using. 

Another result of this unsystematic proce 
dure was that thousands of books accumu- 
lated in the schools. In fact, almost uncon- 
sciously, many abuses and _ unsatisfactory 
practices developed as a result of the wide- 
open methods of selection and purchase with- 
out proper control. 


Beginnings of the New System 

As a first step, a large quantity of books 
was purchased “on exchange” in July, 1935 
The saving made was such that the plan now 
in operation was gradually introduced. Exten- 
sions to the plan were brought about when a 
complete inventory system was devised and 
the budget amounts necessary to set it up in 
the different school units and in the central 
office were determined. Then, plans for a 
textbook depository and estimates on the 
equipment needed and the cost of mainte- 
nance were made. The extension of the book 
bindery which had been started just pre- 
viously was proposed, and the cost of addi 
tional equipment for it was estimated. These 


‘It was due to-the efforts of Mr. Guy M. Jones, 
a bookman, that textbook administration in 
Chicago was completely revamped in 1935. In 
addition to his years of experience in the publish 
ing business, he had previously been a teacher, 
1 principal, and author. With this background, 
Mr. Jones, now the assistant director of text 
books in the Chicago schools, has been very 
successful in developing a modern and efficient 
system of textbook control 
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The master textbook and library book records in the office of the 
assistant director of textbooks. 


amounts were later included in the 1936 
budget 

Since the creation of the position of assist- 
ant director of textbooks in 1935, the plan 
has been more completely put into force. The 
accomplishments of the past six years fully 
substantiate the action of the board of edu 
cation and the superintendent of schools in 
the adoption and use of this new plan 

The different phases of the plan and the 
results achieved from July, 1935, to July 
1941, are briefly as follows 

Textbook Control. The superintendent ot 
schools pres¢ ribes and controls, subject to the 
approval of the board of education, courses 
of study and textbooks. A committtee of one 
district superintendent and _ two assistant 
superintendents selects textbooks for recom- 
mendation to the superintendent. Full control 
of textbooks is centered in one bureau and 
not scattered as formerly 
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The Chicago system of textbook control 

and supply is largely a product of the 

initiative of Guy M. Jones, Assistant 
Director of Textbooks. 
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Approved Lists. There are four approved 
lists: (1) textbook; (2) elementary library; 
(3) work material; and (4) map, chart, and 
globe list. From evaluations made by joint 
committees of teachers and principals, items 
for inclusion in each list are submitted to the 
superintendent for recommendation and for 
approval by the board of education. During 
the past year 32 such committees examined 
books and other materials for these lists 
Annual or semiannual revisions of these lists 
are made if it is necessary to delete certain 
items or to include new titles issued by pub- 
lishers. No special list of library books for 
high schools is prepared, but such purchases 
are made from various authoritative sources 

Sample Library. A library of samples of 
all items on the textbook, library-book, and 
work-material approved lists is located in the 
office of the assistant director of textbooks 
This library, which is organized on a regular 
library basis, contains more than 6000 vol- 
umes. It is much used by teachers, principals, 
central office department personnel, and other 
interested persons. Although the books do not 
circulate outside the central office except for 
special purposes, the average circulation is 
about 800 volumes per month. It is estimated 
that 50 or more people per day make use of 
this library. Plans for extension are under 
way which will allow for the inclusion of 
textbooks, library books, and _ professional 
book samples other than those on the ap- 
proved lists. The library will then have avail- 
able samples of ail new books as soon as they 
are issued by publishers 


Book Purchases Limited to Approved 
Lists 

Book Purchases. Purchases of textbooks 
ind elementary library books are made only 
from titles on the approved lists. It is pre- 
sumed that any item on the approved lists is 
suitable for school use since it carries a high 
rating from a teacher committee. However, 
the recommending committee (one district 
superintendent and two assistant superintend- 
ents) examine the teacher committee reports 
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More than fifty people daily make use of the 6,000 volumes of approved textbooks, 
library books, and work material housed in the sample library. 


book content, manufacturing details, and 
prices of books submitted by publishers and 
recommends books to the superintendent for 
purchase. Textbooks are purchased through 
competitive bidding ‘“‘on exchange” which pro- 
vides for the return of used books in equal 
quantities for new ones in consideration of 
discounted prices. Bids are also taken on 
library books on which, with the exception of 
reference books in sets, the principle of ex- 
change does not apply. During the past six 
years, 5,034,605 textbooks have been pur- 
chased under this new “exchange” plan 
Thousands of library books, maps, charts, 
and globes have been purchased. 

Printed Requisitions. For years the schools 
were required to copy titles of books on blank 
requisition forms and to include such infor- 
mation as: quantity desired, title numbers, 
prices, and extensions. Now, printed requisi- 
tions not only save a great amount of work 
on the part of schools, but they prevent mis- 
takes, since in making up a book order it is 
necessary to insert only the quantity, exten- 
sion of amounts, and totals. This printed req- 
uisition shows the basic and auxiliary titles 
available, and quotas for each are given on 
the forms 

Textbook Depository. Under the old plan 
textbooks were shipped directly to schools 
This meant packages or cartons coming to 
each school for many publishers. A central 
depository for books was equipped and put 
into operation at the inception of the new 
plan. All textbooks are now delivered to the 
depository by the publishing companies 
School requisitions are filled there through the 
assembly of the various titles requisitioned 
Their delivery to the schools is expedited 
through a contract delivery service. Books 
for exchange are assembled at the depository 
and delivery made to publishers from there 
Usable books not needed in a school are 
taken to the depository for redistribution to 
other schools 

Textbook Bindery. The book bindery was 
operated for a few years as a WPA project 
Since that project was discontinued in Feb- 
ruary, 1940, it has been running with a per- 
sonnel of ten experienced people as a board 
of education service. No books are recondi- 


tioned when the expense of such work is out 
of proportion to the original cost. Over 400,- 
000 books have been repaired and returned to 
use in the schools during the past six years 
The bindery does not manufacture books, but 


it does excellent repair on those needing a 
little attention. This service results in quite 
a saving to the board of education by pro- 
longing the life of such books. 


Six Million Books Covered by 
Record System 

Textbook Inventory. A uniform textbook 
record system has been installed and covers 
more than 6,000,000 elementary and high 
school textbooks, 600,000 elementary school 
library books, and 30,000 map, chart, and 
globe items in elementary schools. The 
master textbook inventory record is main- 
tained in the office of the assistant director 
of textbooks. The uniform textbook inventory 
is invaluable to the central office as a means 
of controlling textbooks. It assists in the pur- 
chasing of new books and the replacing of old 
ones, in making adjustments for pupil in- 
crease, and in adding materials upon the in- 
troduction of new courses. Principals make 
constant use of their school record systems 
for the distribution and use of books as well 
as in the ordering of new ones. Teachers know 
exactly what and how many books are 
charged to them, and their individual records 
are of great assistance when _ requesting 
needed books. 

Textbook Auditors. Ten textbook auditors 
under the direction of the assistant director 
of textbooks call on the schools as represen- 
tatives of the central office and assist in car- 
rying out the various procedures in connec- 
tion with textbook administration. These 
auditors, assigned to regular school districts, 
assist on inventories, examine books for dis- 
card and prepare them for removal, ar- 
range book transfers from school to school, 
and handle books to be reconditioned. During 
the past six years these auditors have handled 
3,691,126 books as follows: 2,495,247 obsolete 
books removed from schools; 349,848 usable 
books sent to depository for redistribution; 
308,097 usable books which were discarded 
but returned to use in schools where found; 
537,934 books sent to bindery for recondi- 
tioning. They also help with the distribution 
of usable books from the depository and with 
the delivery of exchange books to publishers 

Report Forms. Report forms have been 
simplified and every means is used to save the 

‘See Guy M. Jones, “The Chicago 
Textbook Record System,” AMERICAN 
Boarp Journat, Feb. and Mar., 1939. 
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time of principals and clerks on reports to 
the central office. The monthly textbook re- 
port of additions to and subtraction from 
textbook inventories is the principal method 
of balancing school inventories with those of 
the central office. 


Enormous Savings Noted 


Under the plan of operation, costs of text- 
book administration are estimated to be about 
one quarter of a million dollars less per year 
than they would have been had the old system 
been continued for the past six years. The 
total discount on book purchases through the 
exchange plan for the period totaled $784.- 
231.55. To the discount on book purchases 
may be added the saving conservatively esti- 
mated at $750,000 effected by: (1) the recon- 
ditioning of more than 400,000 books; (2) the 
return to use of over 600,000 discarded us- 
able books; (3) the retention in schools of 
more than 500,000 discarded books not on 
current approved lists but left for supplemen- 
tary use; and (4) the reduction in book losses 
and damage through suggestions on the 
handling and care of books. 

The savings obtained through businesslike, 
economical, and efficient procedure in the con- 
trol of books does not mean that the Chicago 
schools have been slighted in necessary text 
materials. On the contrary, the textbook serv- 
ice has been improved in a remarkable man- 
ner, and there have been available more good, 
late, appropriate text and library books than 


before 
ot ; " 


ATTENDANCE SERVICE IS AN EDUCA. 
TIONAL BALANCE WHEEL 

“In the administrative machinery of the mod- 
ern school, attendance service is the essential 
balance wheel for success in constructive achieve- 
ment,” said Mr. William L. Bodine, superintend- 
ent of compulsory education of Chicago, in an 
address delivered at the Thirty-First Annual 
Conference of the National League to Promote 
School Attendance held at Knoxville, Tenn., 
during October. Attendance service promotes co- 
operation of the home with the school —the 
important contact between principals, teachers, 
and parents. It also is a constructive factor in 
helping the faculty to vitalize school spirit. 

“Attendance workers, by whatever name called, 
are social workers,’ Mr. Bodine continued, in 
pointing to the fact that they cooperate in 
solving the problems of the maladjusted child 
and in the regeneration of the problem home that 
often causes maladjustment 

“An efficient attendance service and coopera- 
tion with public and private social agencies to 
reduce juvenile delinquency is of vital importance 
to our nation.” Mr. Bodine quoted Dr. Mayer, 
research director of the International Council of 
Religious Education who recently said: “Accord- 
ing to the national crime statistics of 1940 the 
survey reported 2,906,000 crimes were committed 
by boys and girls under 21 years of age.” “Yet,” 
he said, “there is a lack of general public interest 
in our work. Only certain groups of the public 
realize its importance to the community, and 
that in correcting juvenile offenders of today we 
will reduce adult crime.” 

“In these crucial days in the history of our 
war-torn world, patriotic school teachers and 
child welfare workers in America will be found 
in the front ranks of civilian loyalty, in the 
battle for the survival and triumph of modern 
civilization,” Mr. Bodine concluded. “Let us con- 
tinue to inculcate in the hearts of the youth of 
today the ideals of future good American citizen- 
ship, and stress the importance of the individual 
responsibility of youth itself to be responsive in 
training for the educational, moral, physical, and 
patriotic fitness for the citizenship of that future, 
to assure national security in peace —as well as 
in war —for the greater America.” 
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School-Board Practices and Concepts 


“So seldom is the need for boards of educa- 
tion questioned and so few are the cities in 
which there are no such boards that it is 
scarcely necessary to say that city school 
systems should be under the control of boards 
of education.” 

This is the opening paragraph of a discus- 
sion by Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the 
Division of American School Systems, United 
States Office of Education, on “The Practices 
and Concepts Relating to City Boards of 
Education.” 

The expert points out that only two cities 
— Chattanooga, Tenn., and St. Paul, Minn. — 
have no boards of education, owing to the 
fact that they operate under a commission 
form of government. 

“If one would inquire,’ says the Com- 
mission of the Department of Superintendence 
on Problems of School Administration, “con- 
cerning the persistence of the board of educa- 
tion during the period through which we have 
just passed, we would find two important 
reasons for its continuance. In the first place, 
students of municipal government and the 
public at large have long been convinced that 
the schools have been administered better 
than have other units of government. In the 
second place, the people desire to keep the 
schools directly responsible to themselves 
without the intervention of any general 
municipal body. There is no other function 
of government in which all of the people are 
so vitally interested. We may all enjoy protec- 
tion from the police department or from the 
health department, but most of us have little 
or no direct contact with policemen and are, 
for the most part, unaware of the steps that 
are taken to safeguard our health through 
sanitation or other measures. But all of us 
have come through some sort of school expe- 
rience and all who have children are vitally 
concerned with the program of education 
provided for them.” 


The Powers and Duties Assigned 


Dr. Deffenbaugh, in discussing the powers 
and duties entrusted to boards of education, 
says: “The corporate powers usually granted 
boards of education are: The power to acquire, 
hold, lease, and sell real estate and personal 
property; to receive requests and donations; 
to sue and be sued; to condemn property 
needed for educational purposes; and to 
perform other corporate acts required for the 
management and control of the schools and 
other agencies committed to their care. Among 
other powers and duties that a board of edu- 
cation should have are: 

“1. To select the chief executive officer and 
to hold him responsible for carrying out the 
policies of the board. 

“2. To determine all questions of general 
policy. 

“3. To appoint upon nomination and rec- 
ommendation of the chief executive, teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and other employees. 

“4. To authorize the preparation of the 
annual budget for the schools and other 


agencies maintained by the board and to pass 
upon and adopt such budgets as the work 
of the schools appears to necéssitate and as 
the finances of the school district warrant. 

“5. To establish and maintain such types 
of schools and classes as deemed necessary to 
meet the needs of all the children. 

“6. To authorize the courses of study and 
to approve such courses before they are put 
into operation. 

“7. To determine the schedule of salaries 
of all employees. 

“8. To purchase school sites, and to con- 
tract for new buildings or additions 

“9. To pass upon the architect’s plans, 
approved by the chief executive and his 
assistants for buildings that the board has 
authorized. 

“10. To adopt a set of by-laws, rules, and 
regulations for the government of the school 
system and of other agencies and activities 
under its charge or direction. 

“11. To authorize the selection of such 
books and all other supplies as may be neces- 
sary, and to approve such selections, prices, 
and other conditions before contracts are 
made. 

“12. To act as a board of appeals for 
teachers, principals, and school patrons in 
cases in which they feel that the decisions 
of the chief executive officer should be 
appealed to the board for its action. 

“The foregoing list of powers and duties of 
boards of education could be greatly expanded 
but they represent the most important ones. 
One point should be clear, namely, that in 
order to function efficiently a board of educa- 
tion should act as a policy forming body and 
in an inspectorial or judicial capacity rather 
than in an executive capacity. As a legislative 
body it formulates and adopts policies and 
then places the responsibility for the execution 
of its policies directly in the hands of the 
superintendent of schools, and in due time 
ascertains whether the policies are working 
out satisfactorily, and if not, why not.” 


Qualifications for School-Board Service 

The qualifications required for school-board 
membership vary among the states. Among 
the qualifications prescribed in some of the 


state laws are: “taxpayer,” “freeholder,” 
“citizen,” “not a holder of another public 
office,” “good moral character,” “school 


patron,” “resident of the city for a specified 
time.” 

“The question is sometimes asked whether 
certain educational attainments should be re- 
quired of school-board members, the standard 
being at least graduation from the grade of 
school over which they have control. Men and 
women who have completed a high school 
or college course it would seem should be 
better school-board members than those of 
less attainments, but many men and women 
who have not completed high school and 
college courses are ardent supporters of 
progressive school systems. To bar such per- 
sons by legislation from boards of education 


43 


might not in some instances be good policy. 
In general, the voters should decide what 
citizens because of certain desirable traits are 
qualified for school-board membership. 

“There are numerous traits that a school- 
board member should possess. Mendenhall, 
who compiled a checking list of desirable 
traits of a city school-board member from 
replies to a questionnaire sent to presidents 
of city boards of education and superinten- 
dents of schools in 112 cities, lists 58 traits 
that a school-board member should have. It 
is doubtful whether any candidate for school- 
board membership would possess all of them. 
In general, however, a board of education 
should be composed of persons who possess 
ability in dealing with private and public 
affairs, sterling character, and breadth of 
mind, who are convinced of the importance 
of education, who are willing and able to give 
time and energy to their office, and who 
clearly understand what their duties are.” 

The question is sometimes raised, “What 
vocations should be represented on school 
boards?” The answer is that no vocation as 
such should be represented. Naturally, how- 
ever, each school-board member has some 
vocation, but as a board member he should 
not be considered as representing that voca- 
tion but all the people of the community. 

“A board of education composed of persons 
having various occupations, however, doubt- 
less tends to make it cosmopolitan in its views. 
No one would advocate that a board should 
be composed almost entirely of lawyers, 
physicians, or of persons of any other profes- 
sional or vocational group. A school board 
composed of members who are broad minded, 
who possess sound judgment, who know the 
community and its needs, and who are free 
of entangling alliances should be able to 
consider fairly the claims of any individual 
group, or organization advocating the adoption 
of certain measures.” 


Elective or Appointive Bodies 


The report discusses the manner of selection 
of school-board members as follows: ““Mem- 
bers of city boards of education are in a 
majority of the cities elected by popular 
vote. In most of the other cities members of 
the board of education are appointed by the 
mayor, or by the city council or commission. 
In a few cities they are appointed by the 
judges of the county courts, by the city 
manager, or by the legislature. In 55, or 
69.6 per cent, of 79 cities having a population 
of 100,000 or more reporting, the boards of 
education are elected by popular vote; in 17, 
or 21.5 per cent, they are appointed by the 
mayor; in 3, or 3.8 per cent, they are 
appointed by the council or commission; and 
in 4, or 5.1 per cent, they are appointed by 
the courts. In 153, or 75.7 per cent, of 202 
cities having a population of 30,000 to 100.- 
000 reporting, school-board members are 
elected by popular vote; in 27, or 13.4 per 
cent, they are appointed by the mayor; in 20, 
or 9.9 per cent, by the council or com- 
mission; in 1, or 0.5 per cent, by the city 
manager; and in 1 by the state legislature. 

“Over a period of years there have been so 
few changes in the method of selection of 
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The Board of Education, District 102, La Grange, Illinois. 


Included in the picture and reading from left to right around the table are: Mrs. Dorothy B. Richmond (center); 


Rleanor M. Boynton, clerk; J. E. 


The Board of Education of District 102, La Grange, has 


its superintendent, Mr. J. E. 


Pease, superintendent; 


William F. Gurrie, tax consultant; Marris B 
Vergil Schwarzkopf; Ira W. Schmidt, president. 


set for the schools a high standard of efficiency. This 
Pease, devotes one meeting each month to problems of 


and the Board considers itself only as an educational committee 


The regular monthly business meeting is devoted to the broad variety of business, both 
1941-42, the Board has adopted a budget of $258,000, 
program for retiring its entire bonded indebtedness so 


educational and 


financial, 
which $189,140 is for the educational fund and $69,738 for the building fund 
that by 1960 the present outstanding bonds will have been retired. A recent action of the Board provides a $5.00 
monthly wage increase for all non-certificated employees. 


V. Earl Hill; Mrs. Edith M. Blackford, bookkeeper; Miss 
Hart; 


Bernard C. Peterson, secretary; Henry D. Livesey; 


possible because the Board, under the leadership of 


instruction and educational efficiency. This meeting is organized for informal discussions 


the whole. 


which regularly must be 


transacted. For the year 
The Board has completed a definite 





members of city boards of education that no 
trend can be noted. Present data indicate a 
slight change from 1917 to 1940, but this 
may be accounted for by the fact that a 
different number of cities reported at each 
date. A comparison of the methods of select- 
ing school boards in 46 cities having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more reporting in 1917 
and 1940 reveals that only 1 of the 46 cities 
changed its method. That city changed from 
popular election to appointment by the court. 
Of 71 cities having a population of 30,000 to 
100,000 reporting in 1917 and 1940, 2 changed 
from appointment by council to popular elec- 
tion and 1 from appointment by mayor to 
popular election. 

“Whether school-board members should be 
elected or appointed is a question upon which 
there is a difference of opinion, but in gen- 
eral, authorities on school administration are 
in favor of election by popular vote 

“The opinion of those favoring the elective 
method is that the people take more interest 
in the schools under this method than under 
the appointive method; that appointment by 
the mayor or the city council places the 
schools to a great extent in the hands of city 
officials who are generally elected upon local 
municipal issues rather than upon school issues 
which, since education is a state function, are 
of state-wide concern: that the city officials 
making the appointments may appoint school 
board members for local political reasons 
and that appointment by the city officials 
offers an opportunity for them to control the 
board of education 

“On the other hand, it is claimed by those 
favoring appointment by the mayor that he 


can be made directly responsible to the people 
for the kind of board he appoints, and that 
many men and 
school-board 


women well qualified for 


membership will not become 
candidates for election but will accept appoint 


ment by the mayor.” 


Representation at Large or by Wards 

“It is doubtful who has 
made a study of city school administration 
advocates the appointment of 
school-board members by city wards or dis- 
tricts. The ward or district method of select 
ing school-board members was once the 
practice in many cities, but today in only a 
few cities are school-board members elected 
by wards. Under the ward 
members frequently 
with the 


whether anyone 


election or 


board 
concerned chiefly 
their respective wards 
rather than with the schools of the entire city 


system, 
were 
schools of 


“The representatives were usually inclined 
to get as much as possible for the wards that 
they represented; consequently the schools in 
the wards represented by the most influential 
members fared better than did the schools in 
the wards represented by the less influential 
members. The evils of the ward method of 


selecting school-board members at the time 


used this method 
are pointed out in the 1895—96 report of the 
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W ird poli 1eS 18 a matter const intl before 


when a number of cities 


Commissioner of Education, as follows 


the mind of school lawmakers. and any 
mount of inventive genius has been exercised 
to de VISE i Way ot choosing school boards 
that would make it impossible for the ward 


boss to interfere Incompetent principals 


ind teachers ‘encourage”’ politic il 


choser to 


henchmen; contracts corruptly given to fatten 
the treasuries of partisan organizations; 
issessment of teachers for campaign funds; 
unseemly intrigues, strifes, and_ bickering 
within the schools themselves by adherents of 
different parties; the son of some local heeler 
ullowed to be habitually unruly, to the detri- 
ment of general school discipline, because the 
teacher fears for the position if he attempts 
to assert his authority —all these evils and 
more are feared by those who have seen the 
results when local politics has had undue 
influence 

“In the cities that have abandoned the ward 
method of selecting school-board members 
the universal verdict has been: (1) better 
qualified men and women are elected; (2) 
local prejudices no longer dominate the board; 
(3) members work for the interest of the 
entire city and not for the wards represented 
ind (4) ‘logrolling’ among ward 


tives has been eliminated.” 


representa- 


a 
\ SUPERINTENDENT'S MUSINGS 
Teach a love for wholesome reading and the 
education problem is nearing solution 

Outside interests will constitute the drive or 
the drawback to the children. How 
itilize interests to the best advantage? 
Everything looks good from the heights, but 
ve need a curriculum which fits the fog-bound 
{ wl inds 

Keep the pupil busy at his own natural level 
It is difficult 


shall we 


train girls with a 
urriculum built exclusively for bovs 

rhe purpose of the school is to supplement the 
} 


home not to criticize the 


to properly 


upparent laxness 


thereof 
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Dwight H. Perkins, 


Architect 


“Let there be light’’— might be the text 
for and essay on the works of Dwight H. 
Perkins, who died November 2, 1941, at 
Lordsburg, New Mexico. He spent an effective 
life as an apostle of light, air, sunshine, and 
the means for their enjoyment. Thirty years 
before simple, direct, useful buildings became 
respectable, he was building them. Thirty 
years before it became politically expedient 
to combat slums he was winning small parks 
and large Forest Preserves for generations of 
children who needed them. 

Mr. Perkins’ work as a school architect first 
ittracted attention of the educational world 
in the years between 1905 and 1911 when 
he was architect for the Chicago school board. 
During these years school buildings were 
emerging from the Victorian confusion of 
large halls, dingy rooms, and romantic exte- 
riors. As much as any man he led the 
march toward order from this chaos. Simple 
honesty and scorn of expedients were his 
chief weapons of attack on any problem. 
If a cornice was meaningless and extravagant 
—why have it? and off it came. This in 
1908! If rooms needed light from one side in 
amounts that were not architecturally correct, 
the architecture had to stand aside for the 
needs of children. A question of safety? “Do 
it right!” 

In Chicago these decisions were not easy 
to make. They only seem so with 30 years 
to obliterate the cross currents of the in- 
evitable politics. Outside of Chicago he was 
by no means alone. His friends, Ittner of St 
Louis, Donovan of Oakland, Betelle of New 
Jersey, and others were working on the same 
problems and sharing their gains. The brothers 
I. K. and A. B. Pond and the great Louis 
Sullivan had much to do with inspiring the 
“radicalism” which in 1941 seems to be con- 
servatively modern 

The test came in 1911 when the then 
school board decided it had had all the 
simple honesty the local politicians could take 

-financially and architecturally. The charges 
brought to get rid of this distinguished civil 
servant were pounced upon and annihilated 
by the men already mentioned and a host of 
others. As a result of their testimony and 
wide public support, Mr. Perkins found him 
self catapulated into one of the largest school 
building practices in the country. 

Mr. Perkins’ work in this period was not an 
isolated burst or flash in the pan. He got 
there the hard way. Born in Memphis, Tenn 
in 1867, he went to work in Chicago at 12 
ind won his entrance into M.I.T., heaven 
knows how, when he was 18. Slender funds 
made even a three-year course impossible, so 
it the end of two years he found himself an 
instructor in mathematics. When he returned 
home to Chicago, he entered the office of 
Daniel H. Burnham, an institution with many 
distinguished alumni. At 24 he was made 
head of the office for the years that Mr. Burn 
ham was away directing the Chicago Worlds- 
Columbian Exposition. He completed for Mr 
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Burnham some of the largest projects of that 
day. In 1894 at 27 he entered practice and 
carried out important projects until the start 
of his work for the Chicago school board. 

His re-entry into private practice was made 
in partnership with Messrs. Fellows and 
Hamilton. His firm was privileged with a 
long line of splendid opportunities. During 
Mr. Perkins’ connection with his partnership 
each building was considered a chance to 
make a contribution to school building and 
the happiness of children. Elementary, junior- 
high, high school, and college buildings were 
completed, and took their places in the front 
ranks of educational structures. A monograph 
on the work of Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton 
was published in 1924. 

A partnership with Mr. C. Chatten and 
C. Herrick Hammond formed in 1926 and 
dissolved in 1933 gave continued opportunity 
for high achievement 

Concurrently with his work as an architect 
he kept several civic irons in the fire. Among 
the earlier ones was his service as president 
of the Small Parks board, which attacked the 
problem of play space for underprivileged 
children, and caused the purchase of 40 
playgrounds. Many of these had recreation 
buildings and some of them swimming pools 
Mr. Perkins contributed the architectural 
work on many of these projects. 

A double bank of wooded parks around 
Chicago is the result of another of Mr 
Perkins’ activities. The Cook County Forest 
Preserve system provides more than 30,000 
acres for camping, picnics, and _ breathing 
space for future Chicagoans. The forest pre- 
serves owe their origin to a group of friends 
who used to eat lunch together and jokingly 
called themselves “The Committee on the 
Universe.” The committee agreed that it was 
too bad that the city would sprawl over 
beauty spots and destroy them. They thought 
somebody should give warning before it was 
too late. That somebody was Mr. Perkins 
For 22 years he gave his spare time and time 
he couldn’t spare to push this dream through 
to realization. He tramped the boundaries of 
the land he wanted saved, he prepared slides 
he talked to whatever groups would listen 
he persuaded legislators. In the end he re- 
ceived the only reward he ever sought — the 
reality of a forest-preserve system 

The Chicago Regional Planning Association 
is another of his contributions to the dream 
of orderly healthful living. One afternoon in 
1920 he went to the City Club where he was 
an officer and invited the leading officers of 
the neighboring cities for a radius of 80 miles 
to attend a meeting to form a _ regional 
planning association. They came! Today under 
the dynamic leadership of D. H. Burnham 
and the executive genius of Robert Kingery 
this purely advisory body has a more than 
impressive record. With no weapon except the 
power of good ideas, its influence is manifest 
in highways that meet those of adjoining 
areas, pecreation areas which serve a wider 
public than they might have otherwise, and 
zoning and building laws which harmonize 
with neighboring municipalities. Perhaps 
much of this would be done if he had not 
started and organized the Regional Planning 
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Association — perhaps the results would end 
up the same. None can set a value on the 
mistakes that were avoided — but few citi- 
zens of Chicagoland question that the fore- 
thought provided by the Regional Planning 
Association has been abundantly justified? 

The National Education Association was 
another of Mr. Perkins’ interests. He con- 
tributed articles, talks, and long service on 
the Committee on Schoolhouse Planning 
which worked out the standards which still 
govern the efficiency rating of school build- 
ings. Although he retired in 1936 from active 
practice, he continued his interest in improv- 
ing the standards of school construction. As 
adviser to his son’s firm, Perkins, Wheeler & 
Will, he continued to re-examine the stand- 
ards which he had helped to create, to the 
end that they may fit the radically changed 
curriculums offered by today’s educators. 

Mr. Perkins participated in one of the vital 
periods in the history of Chicago and the 
Middle West. In civic and professional life 
he touched elbows with every kind of person, 
humble, prominent, and really great. In every 
relationship he left the stamp of his serene, 
lofty, and utterly inflexible integrity. No one 
who knew him ever doubted his high honor 
and ability. It sometimes took several con- 
tacts to discover an intensely human and 
witty man who enjoyed people and believed 
the best of them. 

In his lifelong service to children his most 
important partnership was with a very great 
woman, his wife. Lucy Fitch Perkins shared 
his interest in the fine arts. Occasionally in 
the early days she made perspective drawings 
for him, but was more active as an illustrator. 
Besides her continued interest and participa- 
tion in her husband’s work, she wrote and il- 
lustrated a series of children’s books designed 
to widen children’s acquaintance with chil- 
dren of other countries. Up to the time of her 
death in 1937, they enjoyed the rare rela- 
tionship of able people with similar interests 
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Better School-Business Administration 


T A recent convention of school executives a school-board 

secretary was heard to remark that the present national 
emergency is waking up school people to solve problems 
which should have been disposed of long ago. 

While the depression decade provided its share of worries 
to school authorities, the situation emerging from the defense 
and war activities of the nation is developing an entirely new 
set of legal, economic, and personnel problems. There are 
entirely new dangers to school taxes. These flow from the 
enormous demands which the federal treasury must make in 
the form of new levies on pay rolls, on so-called luxuries, on 
incomes, etc. The social welfare programs of the states are 
definitely setting up new competitive demands from which 
the schools may suffer. All local budgets are under the pressure 
of tax-economy groups which sprung up during the depression 
and which are developing new and effective techniques to 
hold down property taxes and to prevent the schools from 
sharing in special state and local appropriations. The year 
immediately before schoolmen must be utilized to prevent 
inroads upon school incomes by solidifying all legal safeguards 
to school funds and by actively informing the public of the 
dangers ahead. 

At least two other administrative emergencies deserve the 
consideration of the school-business executives. The first of 
these relates to the maintenance and improvement of the 
school personnel. There will be increasing difficulties in main- 
taining efficient teaching corps. The drift of men teachers into 
the armed forces has apparently stopped, but the pull of 
industry due to the higher salaries and the opportunities for 
promotion will only be realized in the late spring and summer 
of 1942. The nonteaching personnel will not be spared the 
danger of losses of the younger and more efficient men and 
women, unless the school boards through their business exec- 
utives adopt new attitudes toward the staffs, and develop 
better wage and salary scales, and more intelligent plans for 
the social welfare and the security of their men. Janitors, 
repairmen, and clerks may be expected to follow quite gen- 
erally the example of labor in their attitudes toward the school 
boards and in their organization methods. Cooperation, good 
will, and recognition of the importance to education of the 
work done by the staffs may avert much of the drift into 
industry. 

The maintenance of the school plant and the purchase of 
adequate educational materials involve constantly changing 
problems which provide a real challenge to school authorities. 
Most of the difficulties of 1941-42 can be solved with much 
satisfaction where the educational executives cooperate with 
the school-business offices in adjusting specifications and types 
of materials to the federal limitations on necessary defense 
materials, and to new materials and devices which industry 
is offering as substitutes. There is much which can be done 
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to simplify the job of buying such instructional necessities as 
paper, industrial-arts supplies, science supplies, etc., if full 
advantage is taken of the federal priorities and if the business- 
men who supply the schools are protected in these priorities. 
Much can also be done if some of the local limitations on 
buying are removed in favor of a wider field of sources of 
supplies and greater attention to actual instructional needs. 

The entire school-business problem points to the need for 
greater efficiency on the part of the school boards and their 
executives, a greater awareness on all phases of the educational 
problem, and a strong determination to make the schools the 
agency for the perpetuation of democracy which they are 
intended to be. 


Federal Agencies and Local Schools 


‘Ee Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association has issued a timely statement 
calling attention to the increasingly alarming situation created 
by NYA and CCC in the development of educational pro- 
grams which duplicate local public school enterprises to a 
considerable extent and which set up a competitive situation 
that the local school authorities are powerless to combat. The 
commission calls attention to the fact that the federal agencies 
involved are overriding local control and initiative, are provid- 
ing educational activities which are of doubtful value, and are 
engaging in many work projects that invade private enterprise. 
The CCC has been less offensive in its methods, but both 
agencies should be carefully restudied as to purposes and 
methods. 

The school boards and local school executives have been 
generally negligent and silent in permitting those federal 
agencies to establish themselves in the large and smaller cities, 
partly because they have come under the guise of depression 
relief and partly because they have been considered temporary 
in character. The old notion of getting a local service without 
cost to the community has been at work, and some towns 
even have been flattered at receiving federal attention. 

If the protest of the Educational Policies Commission is not 
too late, it is to be hoped that the school authorities will throw 
the weight of their opinion and influence into a radical re- 
direction of NYA and CCC policies and services. For the sake 
of efficiency and economy it would undoubtedly be best if the 
state school systems absorbed the worth-while activities of 
these agencies, which are considerable, and if the purely social 
and labor relief aspects of the work were taken over by 
corresponding public and private organizations in the states 
and local communities. If, as seems likely, military service is 
to be a universal and continuous policy of government, some 
of the services of the CCC particularly will be automatically 
and well provided for. It is not unreasonable to ask that the 
local secondary school programs and the vocational education 
services be restudied to take out and retain what is good of 
the federal agencies. The vast activity of the “refresher” and 
other vocational courses for defense are making practically 
all communities conscious of needed education for mechanics 
and for young men who have not found themselves. A re- 
direction of these courses after the emergency has passed 
would make the transition to peacetime needs somewhat easier 
and would suggest opportunities for a broader acceptance of 
Smith—Dean law vocational education suited to local needs. 
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Anecdotal Records in School Personnel 
Management 


Pp‘ BLIC authorities in various fields are developing a new 
method of keeping personnel records and of handling pro- 
motions, salary adjustments, and dismissals from the service. 
The plan involves as an essential, the maintaining of a file 
folder for each individual employee, and of keeping in this 
folder brief, dated notices recording the employee’s manner of 
caring for each responsibility laid upon him from time to time. 
Absences, tardiness, failure to meet engagements and responsi- 
bilities, and expressions of attitudes are recorded. Specially 
good achievements are similarly noted. At the end of the 
year, or any longer period, the executive in charge has a rather 
complete picture of an employee’s achievements, good and bad, 
and of his failures and shortcomings. 

The accumulated evidence is expected to place the exec- 
utive in position to make a positive judgment concerning the 
employee, to offer him constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment, or if it is absolutely unavoidable, to have ample evidence 
warranting demotion or dismissal. 

The anecdotal record unquestionably is a valuable addition 
to current methods of handling personnel. It is almost un- 
avoidable as a device for dealing with persons with personality 
defects. It seems to be the only means of defense for the 
executive who is developing standards of efficiency and who 
must oppose individuals who are misusing the security given 
by tenure, labor affiliation, and recent expressions of public 
policy. 

An anecdotal record is, however, not without serious dangers, 
which may harm employees provided the supervisor or exec- 
utive in charge is not a thoroughly competent and honest 
individual, with the ability to interpret objectively the happen- 
ings from day to day. A prejudice against an employee, a deep- 
rooted antagonism growing out of political, racial, or religious 
differences, an emotional approach to repeated annoyances and 
failures — these attitudes will readily color an employee record 
to the disadvantage of the hapless individual. 

The anecdotal method is of value only when handled by 
rather big men and with the greatest possible caution. 


A Major Force for Educational Progress 


Dey the above caption, the editor of the Charlotte, 
N. C., Observer calls attention to the importance of the 
service of boards of education for the maintenance of the edu- 
cational system and of a new and important function of state 
school boards associations. Writing about the North Carolina 
School Boards Association, he says: 


The State School Board Association is not a widely publicized body, 
but since its inception four years ago, it has proven at least that it 
has within it the possibility of becoming one of the major influences 
for a sane, practical, and progressive promotion and development ot 
public education in North Carolina. : 

It is an association, as its name denotes, composed of the members 
of all the local and district school boards in the cities and counties 01 
North Carolina. around 500 of them, and it is a well-knit body with 
capable and intelligent leadership. 

Members of these local boards occupy a strategic spot in the 
political mechanics of our state-wide educational structure 
~ Theirs is a unique responsibility, one that is not identical with any 
other group, lay or professional, that is concerned with the educational 


enterprise 
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They are the peoples’ people in the management and administration 
of the public schools. They, therefore, represent the first and most 
intimate and immediate official controls within the entire system. 

One of the gravest fears some of us entertained when the state 
assumed centralized authority for the management of the public 
schools some years ago was that the people would be robbed of their 
proprietary interest in, and responsibility for, their own schools, that 
an impersonal, remotely controlled function of state government would 
be so authoritatively imposed that local interest and initiative and 
sense of responsibility would be choked off. 

That unhappy result has been prevented so far, and will only con- 
tinue to be prevented, on the condition that local school-board members 
accept their positions as important public trusts and regard themselves 
as being far more than mere rubber stamps and puppets of a central- 
ized authority in Raleigh. 

By virtue of their official place, such local school-board members 
are custodians of the people to whom the schools belong, their most 
authentic spokesmen, the closest to the opinion of their public, the 
nearest to popular judgments, the most susceptible to the mass-mind, 
and the best informed as to its reactions toward matters appertaining 
to the educational enterprise. 

They constitute the local court to which the people make their first 
appeals, enumerate their complaints, and register their criticisms. 

Obviously, therefore, by reason of this close affinity between this 
local school-board office and the rank and file of the citizenship, it 
becomes not only the opportunity but the clear duty of these local 
officials to ascertain and to interpret the popular mind as it relates to 
matters of education. 

It is their business to know —to make it their business to find out 
—how their individual community electors feel toward this great 
adventure of public education, how they assess its assets or its liabili- 
ities, what they think of the kind of education the schools are provid- 
ing, if they believe the childhood of North Carolina is receiving the 
equivalent of the $27,000,000 being annually expended upon this 
public service, if they believe the boys and girls of the state are 
picking up vitally useful knowledge or merely exposing themselves 
to questionable learning. 

Manifestly, therefore, if members of this State School Boards Asso- 
ciation appraise their political offices as being of such intimate relation 
to the democratic management of the public schools, they will at once 
reflect upon the scope of their individual responsibility, and bring to 
bear upon their official duties a new understanding of their important 
ind influential niche in the official setup of the public school system 
of their commonwealth. 


Tribute to a School-Board Member 


| ‘HE Brockton, Mass., Enterprise recently printed the 
following editorial under the title, “Dr. Leavitt Signs 


Off.” 


Announcement by Dr. Peirce H. Leavitt that he will not be a 
candidate for re-election to Brockton’s school board is of interest to 
the public as well as to politicians. He has given upright, competent 
service 

People take such service as a matter of course. Instead, it merits 
public acknowledgment. 

School administration is a serious responsibility. Man or woman 
given part in it receives public trust of high order, one to be dis- 
charged with conscientious fidelity. 

It isn’t an opportunity to put a deserving teacher or two on the 
pay roll, nor an opening to get back at somebody. Welfare of the 
children — tomorrow’s leaders and burden-bearers — is all that matters. 

Dr. Leavitt’s service has met requirements. He has been broad and 
progressive and square, unafraid to voice his convictions and vote 
according to them even when he stood against strong groups. 

Broadly, and despite criticism, Brockton school-board service has 
been and is of this measure. And school-board responsibilities can be 
put to base uses when entrusted to weak hands 


In this editorial three sentences deserve to be remembered: 


“School administration is a serious responsibility. . . . Wel- 
fare of the children—tomorrow’s leaders and burden-bearers— 
is all that matters. . . . And school-board responsibilities can 


be put to base uses when entrusted to weak hands.” 
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This Business of School Feeding—VII 


Qualifications of the Cafeteria Manager 
George Mueller’ 


“C-0-0-k, cook, verb, transitive, meaning 
to prepare food,’ might well have been the 
first lesson at Dotheboys Hall, supervised by 
the practical pedagogue, Warkford Squeers, 
Esq. had a modern cafeteria been a part of 
that school. Though modern educational 
theory has made tremendous advances since 
the time of our friend, Mr. Squeers, his 
theory of “learning to do by doing” should 
still find favor in all cafeteria training courses. 
You may have gathered by this time, that 
the next quality deemed essential for a good 
manager is that she be a good cook. True, in 
large cafeterias, the manager may not have 
to practice cooking personally, nevertheless, 
a thorough knowledge of food preparation is 
essential for effective cafeteria supervision. 
Therefore, the manager who is a good cook, 
to whom the art of seasoning and of apply- 
ing that delicate touch which distinguishes the 
prepared vegetable from the simply- heated 
vegetable is not a secret, will be allowed eight 
points for her accomplishment. 

The number of problems, both petty and 
important, that confront a cafeteria manager 
would surprise one who is not acquainted 
with the complexities of a modern school 
lunchroom. It cannot be said that it is pos- 
sible to settle every situation strictly accord- 
ing to rule or to the full satisfaction of the 
manager. Here the competent manager brings 
into play her fine sense of balance. As in 
every business requiring a great deal of pub- 
lic contact, but particularly in school admin- 
istration, many aggravating and _ irritating 
situations arise. The school cafeteria manager 
must decide when such situations will de- 
mand decisive action or when, if disregarded, 
they will disappear of themselves and thus 
avoid future strained relations. For fine bal- 
ance, for ability to distinguish between the 
important and the trivial, let us award a 
maximum of seven points to our imaginary 
lunchroom manager. 

Closely related to balance but separated by 
a fine shade of meaning are several more de- 
sirable characteristics. The first of these is 
adaptability. The primary purpose of the 
school is the instruction of the students. An 
interested and eager cafeteria manager may 
be prone to forget this fundamental fact 
School schedules, holidays, or special events 
often disrupt the smooth operation of the 
lunchroom. Pay entertainments or other sim- 
ilar events may, and usually are reflected in 
decreased purchases in the cafeteria, a situa- 
tion that might quite readily be believed to 
sadden the heart of the average manager. To 
the manager that can demonstrate the ability 
to adapt herself to this broader picture of 
the school child’s activity we give six points 


Understanding and Sympathy Required 

Another closely related characteristic is 
understanding — understanding and sympathy, 
particularly with those in her charge. This 
human relation between the manager and her 
help — as it is between the “boss” and “the 
help” in any business —is vital and worthy 
of careful thought. The smooth, frictionless 
operation of a school cafeteria promoted by 
; Board of Ed 
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mutual and sympathetic understanding among 
the whole group extends beyond the em- 
ployees, permeating the entire cafeteria, and 
reaches the patrons as well as those who 
serve. For such an understanding, fair without 
prejudice, a total of five points is allowed. 

Patience is a virtue —and it is certainly a 
virtue with which our hypothetical manager 
should be well endowed. As the football coach 
points his team efforts to some crucial game, 
the cafeteria manager points her efforts to 
the one meal served in her cafeteria. When 
the bell rings and her customers are released 
for their noon lunch, every steam table dish 
every salad, every dessert must be completed 
and in its place. No delay in deliveries of 
meat or vegetables, no absence because of 
sickness, no service failure because of a 
storm or ice, may delay the preparation ot 
that lunch. Needless to say, such vexatious 
delays do occur and do sorely try the pa- 
tience of the lunchroom manager. When con- 
fronted with such problems, impasses that 
might have been devised for a Tantalus, the 
managers patience must rule the situation 
delays and this carries with it a credit of six 
points. 

What one characteristic is admired when 
displayed by the honest or the dishonest, by 
friend or by enemy, alike? Loyalty. Certainly, 
the school cafeteria manager expects loyalty 
in its fullest meaning from her employees — 
why then shouldn’t she be equally loyal to 
her superior, her principal, and her school 
board. Disloyalty is most often the product 
of ignorance; the inability to see the prob- 
lem of school cafeteria management as it 
relates to the larger problem of school man- 
agement and school practice. Disloyalty — 
either active or passive —has a tendency to 
place the disloyal manager upon the defen- 
sive. It develops a wrong mental attitude 
which defeats any possibility of enjoyment 
in the work. Such an attitude of disloyalty 
grows, self-nourished, until the negative atti- 
tude makes impossible any constructive or 
progressive action. Loyalty is, therefore, not 
only a matter of duty but also of good judg- 
ment. For loyalty, the manager is credited 
with seven points. 

The loyal manager is also the cooperative 
manager. There are, of course, degrees of 
cooperation, limited, in part, by the ability 
of the manager. The most actively coopera- 
tive manager will seize upon the new ideas 
and new suggestions of her director and ex- 
pand upon them in line with the object de- 
sired. Cooperation may range from com- 
placency to vigorous prosecution of a hinted 
or even implied suggestion. Promptness and 
expressed willingness are real armaments to 
an otherwise usual, cooperative act. To the 
manager who cooperates with the mind and 


heart as well as with the hand, we allow six 
points 
The modern school cafeteria is generally 


recognized as an independent financial entity 
in the transactions of its ordinary business 
There is no reason to assume that a person 
versed in the making of a sauce or having a 
full knowledge of the vitamin content of 
roast beef be equally alert to the financial 
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problem which is entailed in the purchase 
and sale of such items. At the end of each 
month, bills must be paid and pay rolls met; 
hence the need for a certain financial sense 
on the part of our imaginary manager. Too 
much cash surplus is as severe an indictment 
as too much red ink on the ledger. A nice 
balance for the financial management of the 
school cafeteria wins seven points for our 
model manager. 


Neatness Important in Cafeteria 
Management 


Neatness, that mark of extra care and atten- 
tion, is important in school cafeteria manage- 
ment. It is a quality that is recognized not 
only in the attractive, simple arrangement of 
the counters, but also makes itself evident in 
the general cafeteria appointments. It is an 
asset that, when present, may hardly be 
noticed, but when absent, leaves a distinct 
feeling of poor management and poor judg- 
ment. Neatness as all other requisite qualities, 
may be acquired by attention and care. The 
quality of neatness adds an extra five points 
to our subject’s credit. 

Cafeteria management, like all worth-while 
jobs, presents endless possibilities. Monthly 
articles, books, pamphlets are sources of new 
ideas and new suggestions. In carrying out 
such suggestions, our manager must possess 
a fair degree of determination. She may have 
interest, education, imagination—all of no 
avail if she lacks the one final punch that 
translates thought into action. It seems to me 
that this year, more than any other, demands 
a maximum of this quality. The time for the 
thinking, doing manager is here. Higher costs 
and limited supplies constitute a challenge 
that only the working manager can success- 
fully meet. To the manager of a cafeteria 
who can grasp the scope of this opportunity, 
who can chart her course and carry it 
through, we award six points 

I confess a certain degree of hesitancy in 
including my next requirement. Not that I 
do not feel it essential, for I do not think its 
importance can be overestimated. It is simply 
that there will perhaps be a difference of 
opinion as to the points it should carry. For 
the manager with church affiliation, for the 
many benefits such an affiliation does afford 
we give four points. 

Perhaps it is of interest that managers who 
received a grade as low as 70 still rendered 
quite satisfactory service. It should be re- 
membered, however, that in such cases the 
grading was close and points were lost for 
lack of formal education 


Causes and Consequences 

Everyone who was affected by the financial 
collapse of °29, quietly resolved never again 
to allow himself to be caught off financial 
balance again. Without question, such resolu- 
tions were honest and sincere. The unfor- 
tunate thing is, however, that the stages 
leading to such financial conditions do not 
always assume the same aspect. Even more 
unfortunate, though, is the fact that the indi- 
vidual can so seldom do anything to avoid 
entanglements in threatening financial situa- 
tions. It is agreed generally that three fun- 
damental conditions underlie the current in- 
flation trend: the government's policy of farm 


parity and “hands off” policy on control of 

wages for labor: the sudden tremendous pur- 

chasing power made possible through defense 

spending coupled with government competi- 

tions for consumer goods of all kinds: and, 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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ERE’S the answer to the old familiar 

kitchen floor problem. No longer is it 
necessary to forego the budget advantages 
and the beauty advantages of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile in those service areas where 
grease and alkalis come in frequent contact 
with the floor. 

Armstrong’s new Greaseproof Asphalt 
Tile has the beauty features of regular 
asphalt tile—comes in a wide selection of 
plain and marble colors. It’s just as dura 
ble, just as simple to clean, yet it has the 
added greaseproof feature which makes it 
the ideal flooring material for kitchens, 
pantries, and cafeterias. 

Need new floors in your building? If so, 
by all means look into Armstrong's As 
phalt Tile. Consider its beauty, color, 
cleanliness, durability ... and its unusually 
low installed cost. Remember, too, you 
can safely use this flooring—regular and 
Greaseproof, in all colors—over concreté 
in direct contact with the ground. 

Send for the whole story right now! 
Samples and the new, color-illustrated 
booklet, “Low-Cost Floors with a Luxury 
Look,” is yours for the asking. Just write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Re- 
silient Tile Floors Department, 


1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pa 


THE BOARD won't hare to worry about spilled fate and 
grease spoiling your service floors if they'r ir 

strong’s Greaseproof Asphalt Tile. Note the fresh cool 
floor colors in this ty pu ul “‘inatitutional™ itches in 
Bethany Chapel, Chicago. Field is Sea Green Marble 
No. G2-315; border is Black No, G1-21 Floor 
ing contractor The Illinois Seating Cor pany 








ARMSTRONGS ASPHALT TILE 
Lhe low-cost ‘ floor with the luxury look 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 





ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM °* LINOTILE (OIL-BONDED) * CORK TILE * RUBBER TILE * LINOWALL 
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National Council Records Progress 
in School-Building Standards 


A change in the setup of its Standards Com- 
mittee, intended to speed up the consideration of 
a wide range of details of planning and con- 
struction; a new plan for bringing before the 
Council a wide variety of locally successful 
school-building practices; a series of timely papers 
on current problems in school architecture and 
construction — these were the main features of 
the Twentieth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construction, held 
at Virginia Beach, Va., November 10, 11, and 
12. President John W. Lewis, of Baltimore, pre- 
sided over the general sessions, and Mr. H. W. 
Schmidt, of Madison, Wis., carried on the diffi- 
cult leadership of the discussion of new standards 

The Council adopted a vigorous resolution 
(1) calling attention to the fact that education 
is the first line of internal defense and essential 
for the American Way of Democratic Life, (2) 
asking that reasonable consideration be given 
by the Federal Government in the allocation of 
critical defense materials in order to avert cur- 
rent and impending shortages of school-plant 
facilities where these would seriously affect in- 
structional efficiency and educational opportunity 
The Council also adopted a resolution suggesting 
to the chief state school officers the necessity of 
establishing or strengthening state departments 
of schoolhouse construction 

At the opening meeting, Mr. A. C. Shire, tech 
nical director of the United States Housing Com 
mission, presented an important series of new 
materials and forms of construction which can be 
successfully applied in erecting prefabricated 
schoolhouses. At the succeeding meetings, Mr. C 
L. Wooldridge, associate superintendent of build- 
ings, Pittsburgh, Pa., described important progress 
made in gymnasium, playroom, and administra 
tion rooms in the Pittsburgh schools. Mr. Ray 
mond V. Long, of Richmond, Va., urged a study 


of library facilities in high schools and called 
attention to standards which have been found 
successful under a variety of local situations 


Mr. W. G. Eckles, of Jackson, Miss., presented 
plans for three types of multiuse science labora 
tories successfully used in his state. Mr. Hugh 
B. Johnson, of Washington, D. C., and M1: 
Raymond VY. Long reported the progress made in 


the development of school furniture standards 
The studies at the United States Bureau of 
Standards have progressed to the point where 
functional specifications for chairs have been 
completed. Specifications for chair desks and 


pupils’ desks are nearing completion, and studies 
of school tables and chairs are well under way 
The investigation is to be extended to laboratory 
furniture. A scheme of labeling articles comply 
ing with the national standards is being perfected 
so that school boards may be assured of satis 
factory furniture from the standpoint of design, 
materials, finish, and color 

Miss Alice Barrows, of the United States Office 
of Education, described in detail the census of 
school-plant needs to be conducted by Public 
Works Reserve, in cooperation with the Office 
of Education and the state education depart- 
ments. It is expected that the findings, which 
are to be checked by an annual review, will 
develop a “shelf” of school-building needs for 
federal aid in any postwar depression 

The paper of Mr. John W. Lewis on “Helpful 
Suggestions in Planning and Construction of 
School Buildings and Grounds” provided fruitful 
statements of successful experiences and aroused 


a wide variety of questions on playgrounds, 
brick-wall construction, auditorium and_ stage 
planning, protection against termites, electrical 
installations, boiler-room nd coal-bunker ar 
rangement, and practical aspects of construction 

The Council adopted a ne tandard for (a) 





Dr. N. B. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Viles 


shades and for 
instructional 


double-hung translucent 
in a variety of 
photographic 
music, 
salety 


drapes 
rooms, () for a 
laboratory, (c) for the storage of 
instruments, and uniforms; (d) for the 
and ventilation of laboratories; for better 
access to auditorium stages and drawing rooms; 
(e) for food laboratories; (f) for minor correc 
tions of various standards. The Council returned 
to the committee for further study standards 
on libraries, gymnasium walls, and laboratory 
arrangements 

For 1942 the Standards Committee is to con- 
sist of eight members and is to have authority 
through the chairman to appoint subcommittees 
for the intensive study of building planning, con- 
struction, sites and playgrounds, furniture, and 
equipment. An effort is to be made to enlarge 
the number of men engaged in the study of stand 
ards to embrace a majority of the council mem 
bership. The subcommittees also are to study 
successful practices in planning, construction, and 
equipment for council discussion 

The officers elected for 1942 are 

President, Dr. N. E. Viles, Jefferson City, Mo 

Vice-president, Thomas J. Higgins, Chicago, 
Il] 

Secretary-treasurer, Dr. Ray L 
ville, Tenn 

Executive-Committee 
Nichols, Hartford, Conn 

The next convention will be held in the South, 
during November, 1942 


Hamon, Nash 


John L 


Chairman, 
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School Law 
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School-District Claims 

In an action against a board of education for 
injuries sustained by an infant pupil, who was 
hit in the eye by a tennis ball thrown by another 
pupil in a second-floor corridor, where a charge 
had established as the law of the case that no 
recovery could be had unless a failure by the 
board to adopt a rule was a proximate cause of 
the accident, the evidence would not sustain the 
recovery in the absence of a showing that prior 
to the accident the board or its agents in im 
mediate charg 


of the school had permitted ball 
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playing inside of the school, or proof that there 
had been ball throwing indoors or other behavior 
by its pupils, which in character was so dangerous 
as to render the corridors unsafe, or from which 
a danger to the pupils could be foreseen. N. Y. 
Education Law, § 275, subd. 9 and 310, subds. 


a ta Berner v. Board of Education, Union 
Free School Dist. No. 1, North Tonawanda, 36 
Northeastern reporter 2d 100, 286 N. Y. 174, 


reversing 26 N. Y. S. 2d 855, 261, App. Div. 885. 


Teachers 


A resolution adopted by the New York City 
board of education, authorizing the board of 
superintendents to assign “qualified” teachers 
not licensed in a particular subject to teach such 
subject to the extent of 49 per cent ol 
teaching assignments, was violative of a pro- 
vision of the Education Law of New York 
State, which specifies that the appointment of 
eligibles to vacancies shall be made only from 
among persons holding licenses in the position to 
be filled. It was violative, too, of a constitutional 
mandate that state civil service appointments 
shall be made according to merit and fitness as 
certained by competitive examinations so far as 


their 


practicable. N. Y. Education Law, § 872, subds 
l-a, 5; N. Y. Const. art. 5, § 6 Sokolove v. 
Board of Education of City of New York, 29 
N. Y. S. 2d 581 


The establishment and maintenance of an edu- 
cational system through public schools is an in 
dispensable obligation and function of the state, 
and the school system should be so maintained 
as to keep abreast with progress generally and to 
meet the needs of the times, the principle apply- 
ing not only to the study but also 
to the teaching force, and the policy with respect 
to either should not be an inflexible one Tal- 
bott v. Independent School Dist. of Des Moines, 
299 Northwestern reporter 556, Iowa 


courses ol 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


The failure of a child to maintain a standard 
of scholarship may justify the exclusion of such 
a child from school by the school committee, 
though such fact is not misconduct in itself. G. L 
(Ter. Ed.) c. 71, $ 37 Commonwealth v. John- 
son, 35 Northeastern reporter 2d 801, 309 Mass 
476 

The fact that the attendance of a child, wholly 
independent of such a child’s misconduct, would 
impair the efficiency of the school, may be suffi 
cient ground for the exclusion of such a child by 
the school committee. G. L. (Ter. Ed.) c. 71, 
§ 37. Commonwealth v. Johnson, 35 North 
eastern reporter 2d 801, 309 Mass. 476 


School-District Government 


Where a city board of education because of a 
lack of funds made a percentage reduction of 
pay from the so-called base pay or schedule for 
the year before the contemplated service by vari 
ous employees was rendered, and noneducational 
employees voluntarily reduction by 
acquiescence and services, such em 
ployees could not thereafter recover the base 
salary or wage. Gen. code, §§ 486-8, 5625-38, 
7689 Pemberton v. Board of Education of 
Citv School Dist. of City of Toledo, 36 North 
eastern reporter 2d 170, 67 Ohio App. 175 


accepted a 
rendered 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ M. D. Rotn has been elected preside nt of the grade 
school board at Greenfield, Il! 

@ T. Emmett Carte has been re-elected as 
of the school board at Killingly, Conn 

@ The Common Pleas Court at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
reappointed five members of the board of 


pre ident 


education for 


terms of six years eacl The five are Ds Joun P 
TurRNER, Mrs. Joun F. Lewis, Jr., Wrrttam H. Loescut 
A. L. Fitzpatrick, and Dr. Wittiam H. ZIecLerR 

@ The board of education of Washington D ( ha 
uppointed two new assistant superintendents cf schoe to 
handle budget matter and=s curriculun revision Dr 
Carrott R. Reep, of Minneapolis, has been placed 
charge of curriculum revision, and A. W. HetnmILier has 
been made budget director. Dr. Reed w devote his full 
time to continu educational leader p in a compre 
hensive program of curriculum re n in the entire schoe 


system 
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WASHROOMS 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT SAVES YOU MONEY 





In your building, tile, marble, porcelain, and 
painted surfaces all need periodic cleaning. 
Think of the advantages that one cleaning- 


agent— Wyandotte Detergent—offers you for any 


cleaning purpose. .. . First of all, because it is 


an all-around cleaner — the only one you need 
in the building — you can buy in large lots and 


save money. In addition, it is quick-acting and 
free-rinsing — you save on labor costs. Because 
Wyandotte leaves no film, surfaces actually stay 


clean longer! 


More and more building superintendents are 
standardizing on Wyandotte Detergent for all 
their maintenance cleaning. 

Your Wyandotte Service Representative can 
show you how to get the most out of Wyandotte 


Detergent. Why not call him today? 


Vi =< ww ee ee 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 





THE J. B. FORD SALES COMPANY © WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


YOU can’t get lasting floor cleanliness 
from scrubbing or mopping. No matter 
how often the operation is repeated, scrub- 
bing or mopping bring only costly, tem- 
porary cleanliness, because they fail to 
remove the hidden sources of dirt—the 
cracks, crevices, and open wood cells on 
the surface of the floor. 

You get lasting cleanliness when you re- 
finish your floors with Seal-O-San. For 
Seal-O-San fills and seals all cracks and 
cells that harbor germ-laden dirt. It leaves 
a beautiful, wear-resisting finish that pre- 
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vents dirt from piercing the surface—a 
finish unmarred by traffic lanes . 
harmed by chemicals or ink . 
clean with a dry mop. 
Scrubbed floors that look clean can be- 
come a menace to the health of pupils who 
come in contact with the unclean surface. 
To prevent this danger, and to be certain 
that your wood floors are continuously 
clean, refinish with Seal-O-San—now! 


Te WUNTINGTON <== LABORATORIES /e 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


un- 
.. easily kept 


P-E-N-E-T-R-A-T-I-N-G 


~SEAL-O-S: 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 





Teachers’ Salaries 





MAHANOY SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Mahanoy City, Pa., 
on September 10, adopted a new single-salary 
schedule for the teaching staff, which is applicable 
to all grade and high school teachers, and pro 
vides equal pay for equal qualifications and 
service. Under the schedule, recognition is given 
to teacher preparation, length of experience, and 


efficiencv. and allowance is made for sickness and 


death without discrimination as to sex, grade 
taught, and economical! or marital status 
The schedule which is divided into three sec 


tions, provides definite salaries for teachers based 
on training, experience, and efficiency 
According to the first section, teachers with a 


vears ot 





normal-school diploma and having from 5 to 10 


vears’ experience, will begin at $1,600, and 
idvance to $1,700 after 10 to 20 years’ local 
service, and later to $1,800 after 20 years 


Teachers with a bachelor’s degree and with 5 
to 10 years’ experience included in the second 
section will begin at $1,800, and will advance 
to $1,900 after 10 to 20 vears’ local service, and 


later to $2,000 after 20 vears’ service. 
In the third section, teachers with a master’s 
degree, and with 5 to 10 years’ experience, will 


begin at to $2,100 after 


to $2,200 after 


$2,000, and will advance 
10 to 20 vears’ service, and later 
O years’ service 

An efficiency rating of 
increment of $50 to the 
mentioned above) 
ol preparation 


merits an 
salaries (those 
given level 
will be 
and the 
based on the 
“superior” is 


superior” 
average” 
designated for any 
and experience. Teachers 
rated by the superintendent, principals, 
teacher These ratings are to be 
State Rating Sheets. The rating of 
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to be given to the top 10 per cent of the entire 
force, requisite to which are six hours of advance 
study approved by the superintendent. The aver- 
age teacher who fails to better his or her rating 
and does not go beyond a certain point of 
academic preparation will continue on a schedule 
corresponding to that particular degree of 
preparation. 

The new schedule provides a salary for present 
grade principals of $100 more than that of grade 
teachers, and those having principals’ and super- 
visors’ certificates and bachelor’s degrees are 
proportionately rewarded. The minimum salary 
for the high school principal is $3,000; the maxi- 
mum, $3,500, providing he has A.B. and A.M. 
degrees and a principal's certificate. Principals 
are to be chosen only from the group having the 
“superior” rating and the principal’s certificate. 

Five years of teaching experience in_ the 
Mahanoy district are required for inclusion in the 
salary schedule. The experience of a new teacher 
from a smaller district is equivalent to one half 
of the same amount in the Mahanoy district; 
the experience of one from a larger district, the 
same. 

Teachers absent from school owing to illness 
or death in the immediate family are allowed 
full pay for five days’ absence during the term, 
plus one additional day at full pay during the 
term for each year of service rendered up to five 
years. Absence due to death in the immediate 
family is included within the 5 to 10 days’ allow 
ance. 

In cases of continued illness, in addition to 
the 5- to 10-day salary allowance, the teacher 
receives the difference between his or her salary 
and the substitute’s salary of $4 for a period 
not exceeding two months 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
4 Hibbing, Minn. The school board of 
No. 27 has given salary 


District 
increases of $5 each to 


217 teachers and librarians. The increases were 
given to those employees who were receiving 
less than $300, and who had not received an 


increase during the past year. The total cost of 
the increases will amount to $10,500 per year 

4 Fall River, Mass. The school board has set 
a new maximum salary of $2,120 per year for 
seventh- and eighth-grade teachers in the gram- 
mar schools who serve as assistants to principals. 

4 Big Rapids, Mich. Increases in salaries, total- 
ing $5,566, to teachers and nonteaching em- 
plovees, have been granted by the school board 


The increases amount to 13.6 per cent over the 
1940-41 salaries paid to teachers. The nonteach- 
ing group, which includes clerical workers, 


librarians, and janitorial employees, received in 
creases of 12 per cent. 

@ Andover, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved new minimum and maximum salaries for 
male high school teachers and for junior and 
senior high school principals. They are: male 
teachers, a $1,700 to $1,600 minimum; high school 
principal, minimum $3,000 to $2,800, maximum, 
$3,400 to $3,200, with a supermaximum salary 
of $3,600 plus the Punchard Fund. For the junior 
high school principal, a minimum of $2,900 to 
$2,700 was established 

¢ Superior, Wis. The school board has ap 
proved a suggestion that the budget be increased 
to provide 4 per cent salary increases for all 
salaried employees 

4 Little Rock, Ark. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for teachers during the 
next year, amounting to a total of $24,000. The 
amount the teachers will receive and the method 
for payment will be contingent upon the amount 


of money received from the state under the 
teacher salary act of 1941 

@ Norway, Mich. Teachers in the city schools 
have been given bonuses of $75 each for work 


during the first school semester. The bonus 
was not applicable to teachers who did not teach 
in the schools last vear. The increases are in- 
tended to offset the increased living costs and 
the lack of increases last spring when financial 
conditions were uncertain 


done 
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When Planning 
SCIENCE 


Equip 
them with 
furniture 
that 
will stand 
the test of 
time .. . install 


PETERSON LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Because of its outstanding excellence Peterson 

Laboratory Furniture has long been the universal 50 Years 
favorite of school management everywhere. Ex- ° 
perience has taught them that, because of the Experience 
extraordinary service afforded by Peterson furni- In Making 
ture over a long stretch of years, it is the most 


economical furniture available. Laboratory 


Peterson installation experts are always at your Furniture 
service in the planning of new science rooms, or 

the remodeling of old ones. There is no charge Assures 
for this service. Tell them your needs and they Lasting 
will gladly give you the benefit of their counsel. Satisfaction 


Write for complete catalog now 


LEONARD PETERSON 6& CO., Inc. 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 


VOGEL SCHOOL CLOSETS 
Are Money 
Savers 


Voeet No. 10 School 
Closets in thousands of 
installations throughout the 
country have reduced main- 
tenance costs, cut down 
overhead and practically 
eliminated repair bills. 





Rugged construction, with 
fewer moving parts guaran- 
tees more efficient operation. 
A thorough, powerful flush 
on less than four gallons of 
water means further savings. 


and nickeled brass hard- 


ware, enameled drum 
shaped pressure tank. 
Furnished in two types: Vogel No. 10-A, same 
Vogel No. 10 (illustrated) specifications as No. 10 
Syphon action, vitreous except for concealed pres- 
china bowl, heavy bronze sure tank. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 
A TREE NO 8 RE OARS NNR 
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WHY THE PRINCIPAL 


MOVED UP TO THE ROOF! 


HE principal didn’t want to be alone . . . he just 

wanted peace and quiet. Downstairs, bedlam reigned 
supreme. The constant din in corridors and classrooms 
was more than he could bear, so he moved up to the 
roof. But there’s a much better way to escape noise. Get 
rid of it with low-cost, sound-absorbing ceilings of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

Cushiontone—the new, fibrous acoustical material in 
tile form—has almost 500 deep perforations to the 
square foot which soak up sound the way a sponge soaks 
up water. But it has other advantages, too. It is easily 
cleaned (with wallpaper cleaner) or vacuumed. Or it can 
even be repainted when necessary, without impairing 
its sound-absorbing qualities. Cushiontone’s attractive 
ivory coloring blends with any interior plan and also 
efficiently reflects light . . . helping to keep illumination 
costs at a minimum. In addition, Cushiontone is a good 
insulator against extremes of heat and cold, keeping 
rooms at more even temperatures, summer and winter. 

Cushiontone is quickly erected to any firm ceiling area. 
Serious interruption to school routine isn’t necessary. 


Get all the facts about noise-quieting and acoustical 
correction with this modern, low-cost material. Write 
today me a sample and new data sheet. Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Building Materials 
Div., 1246 State St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Corkoustic 
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School Board Conventions 
RCN RR me RR 


VERMONT SCHOOL DIRECTORS MEET 
IN MONTPELIER 


The State School Directors of Vermont held 
their annual meeting in Montpelier, on October 
21, with President F. Ray Keyser, of Chelsea, 
presiding. Governor William H. Willis spoke 
briefly at the meeting, stressing the great respon- 
sibility which rests on all who have anything 
to do with the education of youth. 

Mrs. Dorothy Allen, of Ferrisburg, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the resolutions committee 
for 1941-42. A. Vail Allen, of Fair Haven, was 
named chairman of the nominating committee 

A four-point statement of the policy of the 
state school directors was set forth in the reso- 
lutions adopted. The association went on record 
in favor of increased state aid to schools in order 
to more nearly equalize educational opportunities. 
The following officers were elected for the year 
1942: president, Charles A. Aiken, Benson; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lucie E. Chase, Plainfield; treasurer, 
Stanhope Brigham, Randolph. 


SOUTH DAKOTA SCHOOL BOARDS 
HOLD MEETING IN WATERTOWN 


The South Dakota Associated School Boards 
held their meeting in connection with the South 
Dakota Education Association, but the boards 
met in two sections, one at Sioux Falls on 
October 31, and another at Watertown on 
October 31. 

At the sectional meeting in Watertown, G. O 
Titus, deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, gave a talk on “School Boards and Legisla- 
tion.” A. H. Steinmetz, of Watertown, discussed 
“National Defense and the Schools,” and Alfred 
Olson, of Clark, took up the topic, “National 
Defense and the Schools.” 

In the general discussion, which was in the 
form of an open forum, the group discussed the 
tuition burdens of the common school districts, 
taxation problems, and school-board member- 
ship in the South Dakota Education Association. 

In the election of officers some of the board 
members were not sure they would be on the 
board two years hence. It was decided to elect 
by position rather than by individual names. The 
president of the board of education at Aberdeen 
will become president of the northeast district 
for 1943. The vice-president will be Arlo Allen, 
of Milbank; and the secretary will be the presi- 
dent of the board at Webster. 

The next meeting, which will be a district meet- 
ing, will be held in Rapid City, in 1943. 

The Pierre meeting, held on October 24, 
listened to an address by G. O. Titus, on “School 
Boards and Legislation.” There was an open 
forum discussion on widening the tax base of the 
state or county basis; teacher release while under 
contract; and deferment of teachers. 

Officers elected for 1942-43 were: president, 
Dr. T. F. Riggs, Pierre; vice-president, Mr. 
Dvorak, Bonesteel; and secretary, Mrs. Glennon, 
Miller.— D. B. Doner, Brookings, S. Dak. 


IOWA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
DES MOINES 


The Iowa Association of School Boards held 
its annual meeting in the Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, on November 6, with President A. 
E. Atchinson presiding. 

The program was opened with an address by 
Dr. Frank Hubbard, of Washington, on “The 
Education of Free Men.” Dr. Hubbard out- 
lined six salient points which he believed neces- 
sary in financing education in a democracy. 
Mr. Cameron Ross, who followed, described the 
work of the last legislature and its application 
to present needs. A noon luncheon was held at 
the Des Moines Rotary Club, with Mr. John C 
Metcalfe as the principal speaker 

The afternoon session was opened with a talk 
by Mr. A. G. Redman, who spoke on the subject, 
“The Need of a Larger State School Boards 
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Organization, and the Results to Be Attained.” 
A discussion meeting was held, led by Mr. R. H. 
Sawyer. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers. 


UTAH SCHOOLS URGED TO KEEP 
ABREAST 


The public schools of Utah were urged to keep 
abreast of the times in addresses given at the 
forty-sixth annual meeting of the Utah Education 
Association, in Salt Lake City, on October 10. 
Dr. Harl R. Douglass, Boulder, Colo., speaking 
before the educators, said: “I believe George 
Bernard Shaw was right when he said that the 
schools are always going around driving tacks 
where carpets were a year ago, but a great 
change is taking place in our educational system.” 

Dr. Clyde M. Hill, of New Haven, Conn., 
speaking at a joint meeting of the State School 
Board Association, Superintendents, and School 
Business Officials, said that charlatans and half- 
wits have sometimes hampered the progress of 
modern education. 

J. C. Moffitt, superintendent of schools of 
Provo, in a resolution, favored salary increases 
for teachers. The motion was tabled when it 
developed that the school boards might not have 
funds available for such purposes. 

Utah schools were praised by J. Easton Parratt, 
Salt Lake City, for providing defense training 
and teaching democracy. “History has demon- 
strated that a democratic form of .government 
does not perpetuate itself,” said Mr. Parratt. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the year 1942. These are: president, Wilmer 
C. Jensen, Weber; first vice-president, James B. 
Smith, Alpine; second vice-president, F. C. Loof- 
bourow, Salt Lake City; third vice-president, J. 
E. Wiscomb, Duchesne. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
PEORIA 


The Illinois Association of School Boards and 
the Illinois City Superintendents’ Association held 
a joint convention in the Pere Marquette Hotel, 
in Peoria, on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 
4 and 5. Mr. Harold W. Norman, president of 
the association, presided. About 500 members 
were present to review their achievements and 
to discuss their problems in joint and separate 
sessions. 

The opening session on Tuesday morning 
listened to officers’ and committee’s reports. Mr. 
B. M. Kohler led a discussion on “New Legis- 
lation Affecting School Districts.” 

Another joint session was held in the afternoon, 
which was centered around the topic, “Schools 
and the Community.” Three addresses were given. 
Dr. G. E. Dille, of Peoria, talked on “Interesting 
the Public in the Schools”; John L. Bracken, of 
Clayton, Mo., discussed “The Meeting of Chang- 
ing Community Needs”; and Dr. John Dale 
Russell, of the University of Chicago, took up 
the subject, “Should the Federal Government Set 
Up a Separate Program of Education for the 
Schools ?” 

At the annual dinner in the evening Mr. Nor- 
man presided, and there was a talk by Dr. James 
Shelby Thomas entitled, “Does the Schoolmaster 
Understand His Day and Generation?” 

The Wednesday session took up the topic, “A 
Better Association of School Boards as a Means 
to Better Schools.” Mr. S. H. Berg, of Rockford, 
talked on “Unit Districts and Their Financial 
Problems,” and Richard V. Lindsey, of Gales- 
burg, discussed “Guidance Programs in the 
Schools.” 

The association approved the principle of mak- 
ing provision for the return of all teachers to 
teaching positions at the conclusion of their 
military service. It went on record condemning 
proposals to further limit total tax rates levied 
against property by school districts of the state, 
unless and until other adequate and dependable 
sources of revenue are provided. It recommended 
enactment of legislation to provide that unit dis- 
tricts be allowed a tax-levy limit, without referen- 
dum, of $1.75 for educational purposes or state 
equalization based upon the maximum educa- 
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tional rate limit now allowed without referendum. 

In the rural section, a talk on “How to Judge 
Your Own School” was given by Mr. Claude E. 
Vick, of Springfield. “The four factors making 
a good school,” he said, “are the parents, the 
school administration, the teachers, and the 
children.” 

The new county school survey law was dis- 
cussed at a luncheon for members of the survey 
committees. These committees are empowered to 
recommend desirable reorganization of county 
school districts to afford better education and 
more efficient administration. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the year 1942. These are: president, Harold 
W. Norman, Highland Park; vice-president, M. 
H. Detweiler, Ziegler; treasurer, A. J. Davis, 
Springfield. 

Three other staff officers were re-elected: They 
are: Glenn K. Kelly, of Riverside; A. D 
McLarty, of Springfield; and William F. Gilmore, 
of Springfield. Louis Semlow, of Peoria, was 
made a member of the executive committee 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BOARDS 
MEET IN SYRACUSE 

The ninth annual meeting of the New York 
State School Boards Association, held in Syra- 
cuse, on October 26, 27, and 28, attracted a large 
attendance of school-board members from all 
parts of the state. 

Following the registration of members, a brief 
program was conducted, with Rev. Charles C. 
Noble speaking on “Liberty and Justice for All.” 
A get-together supper was held in the evening 
and later reports were received from the various 
committees and officers of the association. 

At the opening session of the second day, 
James Marshall, president of the New York City 
board of education, spoke on “Education and 
Our Defense Effort.”” Another speaker was Prof. 
Paul R. Mort, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who told the delegates that the 
schools of America would have the responsibility 
of caring for children in case of war. Parents, 
he said, would look more and more to the schools 
to protect their youngsters. 

Mr. Marshall charged the schools to lay plans 
for future eventualities. “They cannot say that 
the protection of children from war raids is not 
in the curriculum of the state law which vests 
power in boards of education. The schools will 
not shirk their care of morale and physical well- 
being in time of crisis.” 

Group conferences for members representing 
city schools, villages, and central and_ rural 
schools, conducted separate group meetings in the 
Hotel Svracuse 

Dr. W. Howard Pillsbury, of Schenectady, in 
warning that troublesome davs are ahead, said 
that the public schools are in danger of being 
taken over by the central government. Dr. Pills- 
bury said that “unless we can educate the public, 
we are in danger of seeing the central govern- 
ment take over education under the guise of 
social service or of education itself. The public 
school system is destined in the future to find 
itself in increasing competition with other types 
of expenditure such as NYA, CCC, and unem- 
ployment insurance.” The only salvation, accord- 


ing to Dr. Pillsbury, is to make the public 
understand thoroughly the stake it has in 
education 


After a business session devoted to committee 
reports, Mr. Robert M. Scott, of Albany, told 
the members that the schools must prepare the 
way for a united front in the defense of democ- 
racy before consideration by the state for in- 
creased aid can be expected. The remainder of 
the session was devoted to group conferences and 
to addresses on a variety of topics. Among the 
subjects covered were fire protection and retire- 
ment of teachers 

The convention closed with a discussion of 
vocational problems in public education, by Lynn 
A. Emerson, of Ithaca, a talk on “The Public 
School in National Defense,” by James R. New- 
man of Elmont, and an address on the goals of 
the association, by Wilfred B. Reaner 


_ 
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Fenmark Steel Windows. 


Windows. 


A Above: A pair of Fenestra Projected 


Left: A pair of ordinary Double-Hung 
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INSIDE AND OUT 


In the illustrations at the left, compare 
the slender, graceful lines of a pair of 
Fenestra Steel Windows with the bulky, 
cumbersome lines of the two double- 
hung windows. Fine hardware appoint- 
ments add to Fenestra’s beauty. 

And Fenestra Steel Windows are 
much more attractive from the outside, 
too. The fact is, they add double beauty 
to the School building by improving its 
appearance both from the inside and the 
outside. 

In addition, Fenestra Steel Windows 
for Schools provide: easier opening— 
steel ventilators never warp, swell or 
stick, and they swing instead of slide; 
more daylight—less frame, more glass; 
better ventilation—open-in ventilator at 
bottom protects against direct drafts, 
open-out ventilator above it forms a 
canopy over the opening; sxzperior 
weather - tightness — precision - fitted by 
craftsmen, they stay tight, never warp or 


shrink; increased fire safety—steel does 
not burn; safer washing—both sides of 
glass washed from inside the room. 

Fenestra School Windows often cost 
less than ordinary windows... For 
complete details, write Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Department AJ-12, 2254 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 





Children’s School of Dentistry, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
L. J. Sarvis, Architect; 

O. W. Burke Co., Contractors. 











BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school direc- 
tors has approved a revised salary schedule for 
janitorial employees, to provide for the follow- 
ing rates of pay, effective January 1, 1942: 

Full-time fireman-janitors, $1,743 per year; 
full-time male janitorial helpers, $1,583 per year; 
part-time fireman-janitors, $145.25 per month, 
or 61 cents per hour (55 hours per week for 52 
weeks) ; part-time janitorial helpers, 55 cents per 
hour; fireman-janitors in social centers, 61 cents 
per hour; part-time janitorial helpers, 55 cents 
per hour. 

@ Methuen, Mass. The school board has taken 
steps to prevent accidents to school children 
School janitors have been delegated to supervise 
dangerous school intersections and to see that 
children remain safely within bounds at crossings. 

@ Lynn, Mass. The school board has rejected 
a protest against the practice of allowing musical 
instruction for pupils at low rates. It was pointed 
out that the present instrumental instruction has 
proved beneficial to pupils who would not other- 
wise be able to afford the rates generally charged 

@ Sauk Centre, Mich. The school board has 
set the nonresident tuition rates for pupils in 
the elementary grades at $30 per month. The 
transportation fee has been set at $3.50 per pupil 
Any organization using the school bus to trans- 
port pupils and teachers to activities not spon- 
sored by the school, must pay $12.50 for each trip, 
and all expenses including gas, oil, driver’s salary, 
and insurance. 

@ Fredericktown, Mo. The school board has 
adopted a new policy, permitting civic, church, 
and fraternal organizations to use the school 
gymnasium for programs relating to community 
betterment. 

4 Joliet, Ill. The board of education has given 
salary increases to cafeteria workers and to mem- 
bers of the high school clerical staff. The wages 
of the cook were increased from 47% to 50 cents 
an hour, and those of cafeteria workers from 30 





to 42% cents an hour. The salaries of clerical 
workers were advanced from $830 to $850 per 
year. The position of cashier was created, with a 
starting salary of $850. 

4 Peoria, Ill. The school board has voted to 
give the school janitors increases of $10 per 
month. As a result of the board’s action, 42 
janitors earning $115 per month will be increased 
to $125 per month; four janitresses earning $75 
per month will be raised to $85; and four janitors 
receiving $120 per month will be raised to $125. 

¢ Gary, Ind. Under a new policy adopted by 
the school board, a school principal will be master 
in his own school, while supervisors will be the 
direct representatives of the superintendent of 
schools. The board has prepared rules covering 
the policies of principal-supervisor and supervisor- 
teacher relationships. It is expected that the new 
policy will settle the controversy which had 
arisen between principals and supervisors as to 
their fields of authority. 

4 Ionia, Mich. The school board has voted to 
adopt new rules prohibiting the use of school 
buildings for private purposes by outside organi- 
zations. The board has approved a request of 
the high school parent-teacher association to 
sponsor a hot lunch program in the school. The 
project will be supported by the parent-teacher 
association and a small charge will be made for 
the lunches. 

4 Joliet, Il]. The school board has decided to 
increase the evening rental fee for the use of 
school buildings from $3.50 to $4.50. The WPA 
group will be required to pay the same rental 
fee for the use of schools. 

@ Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has em 
ployed nine married women as substitute teachers, 
giving them continuing contracts as provided in 
the state law. Each of the nine women had 
taught more than five years in the schools. 

4 Midland, Mich. Under a new rule of the 
school board, programs proposed for school chil- 
dren by civic groups must be approved by the 





board. The rule is not aimed at censorship but 
is intended to give the board a clearer picture of 
what the civic groups are doing in connection with 
school activities. 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
given “cost-of-living” salary increases to 1891 
employees in the lower salary brackets. The in- 
creases, which are retroactive to October 1, are 
prompted by the increased cost of living. The 
increases range from 4 per cent for $1,440-a- 
year building custodians, to 10 per cent increases 
for $228-a-year part-time cleaners. Others who 
received retroactive increases are bus attendants, 
elevator operators, full-time cleaners, male helpers, 
night watchmen, firemen, and maintenance em- 
ployees 

@ Cleveland, Ohio. In an attempt to combat 
rising prices in the school cafeterias, the school 
board has decided to experiment with the use of 
food materials from the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration. Five schools have been designated 
for the experiment, which it is hoped will reduce 
the price of lunches from 17 to 10 cents. 

4 Davenport, Iowa. The school board is con- 
templating inaugurating courses in vocational 
education next fall. The board has earmarked the 
sum of $20,000 for that purpose in its 1942 
budget. 

¢ Coldwater, Mich. Defense training courses in 
auto mechanics and welding are being conducted 
for the first time this year. Classes run for a 
period of 10 weeks, and then new groups are 
formed for another 10-week period. 

@ Addison, N. Y. Religious education courses 
are being conducted in the school. Six rooms have 
been set apart for the purpose, to be used by the 
pastors of the various churches. 

@ Shawnee, Okla. The school board is sponsor- 
ing a defense training program, which seeks to 
train men for the defense program. Among the 
courses offered are acetylene welding, sheet-metal 
work, aircraft-engine mechanics, auto mechanics, 
machine tools, and motor and generator work. 
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New PEABODY “Defense” Line Provides 
Movable Seating At Costs All Schools Can Afford 


The above seat is Defense Line Seat 
No. 360. It is equipped with new 
streamlined book box with lifting lid. 
Ample storage and roomy writing 
space 


Portable Wood Auditorium 
Chairs - Write for Prices 


abody No. 21 Portable Wood Folding Audi- 
torium Chairs are famous for comfort, ease in 
handling and ability to last. They require limited 
storage space. Available in six styles and in 
2, 3 or 4 seats. Write 
prices. State quantity needed 


single seats or sections of 


Be sure to write at once for complete details 
on Peabody Defense Movable Seating. It is not 
expensive, yet it brings the outstanding fea- 
tures found in more costly movable seating. 


The Defense Line will definitely increase the 
flexibility of any classroom and make it pos- 
sible to seat more pupils more comfortably in 
your present classrooms. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 





Folding Chairs. 
you sacrifice no 


Folding Chairs 


No. 21 


Box 1 


Let us show you how this popular new seating 
can increase school room capacities at least 
20%. See how this better seating lowers new 
building costs by making smaller rooms do the 
work of larger rooms. Get our low prices 
school can now afford this better type of seat- 
ing. Write us at once for illustrations, details 
of construction, prices and complete informa- 
tion. No charge—no obligation. 





any 


North Manchester, Ind. 


PEABODY WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS 


® Cost Half as Much as Steel © Equal in Service 
® Equal in Quality 


If you need folding chairs, buy Peabody No. 73 Wood 


the government have the steel for 


defense. In selecting Peabody Wood Folding Chairs 
comfort, no service is forfeited, no 
value is lost. On the contrary, Peabody No. 73 Wood 
meet every need and considering the 
quality and service built into them, No. 73 chairs are 
undoubtedly a much better value than steel folding 
chairs, even at the same price. 


Write for the Peabody Folding Chair Catalog 








SCARCITY OF QUALIFIED TEACHER 
PERSONNEL NOTED IN OHIO 

\ recent survey of the problem of teacher 
supply and demand in Ohio reveals that there is 
i scarcity of good teachers in this state, but not 
i shortage as vet, reports Dr. Frank R. Hickerson 
of the University of Toledo. Replies from 70 of 
the 88 county superintendents indicate that they 
had more trouble filling vacancies this year than 
it any time during their experience. Due to the 
scarcity of capable young men and women grad 
uating from colleges, superintendents had to draw 
on the supply of former teachers, many of whom 
ire now married. In the state of Ohio between 
SOO and 1000 married women re-entered the 
teaching profession this year, in order to keep 
the schools running. A large majority of these 
women entered the elementary schools where 
teachers were hardest to find. 

Many superintendents were unable to secure a 
complete corps of teachers until the last day 
before school started, or during the first week of 
school in September. As a result, many teachers 
of poor caliber were able to re-enter the profes- 
sion who would not have been elected under 
normal conditions. 

The greatest scarcity of teachers was in the 
elementary schools. In order to fill positions this 
vear, the Ohio State department of education 
granted temporary certificates to teach in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to persons holding 
high school provisional certificates. Likewise a 
large number of high school teachers were granted 
temporary certificates for special subjects for 
vhich they were inadequately trained. A few 
schools curtailed their offering of courses because 

itisfactory applicants were not available. Super- 
ntendents had the greatest difficulty in securing 
ompetent high school teachers for industrial arts, 


thletics, commerce, home economics, science, 
ithematics, and Latin 
Several counties reported a 30 per cent turn- 


in their staffs. This was caused by a greate 





number of marriages, the selective-service act, 
and better wages paid in defense industries. The 
surplus of qualified teachers is now practically 
exhausted. Undoubtedly there will be an acute 
shortage of teachers in Ohio next year, if present 
trends continue. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4 Dr. Theodore Huebner, acting director ofl 
foreign languages in the public schools of New 
York City, has reported that antiaxis feeling is 
reflected in the pupils’ choices of foreign lan 
guages. Pupils who once enrolled in French 
classes, are now changing to Spanish, in accord- 
ance with the Pan-American good-neighbor policy 
of the President. As a result, Spanish classes are 
enjoying a tremendous boom, while German and 
Italian classes, like French, are falling off at a 
rapid rate. 

4 Beaumont, Tex. The school board has voted 
to introduce the 12-grade system in the schools, 
beginning with the 1942 school year. The city 
schools now operate on the five-three-three plan 
with five vears of elementary work, three of 
junior high school, and three of senior high school 
work. 

¢ Griffin, Ga. The school board has voted to 
establish a department of vocational education 
to deal principally with vocational training for 
idults emploved on the defense program. Mr 
Edward Petruska has been appointed director of 
the department 

@ St. Petersburg, Fla. Spanish has been added 
to the course of study in the 19 city grade 
schools. A series of free lessons in drill in pro 
nunciation and methods of teaching were con 
ducted for the benefit of teachers of the subject 

4 Peekskill, N. Y. The board of education of the 
Union Free School District has approved a civic 
education course for an out-of-school youth proj 
ect. The project is in line with a state program 
which is being carried out by the State Educa- 


tion Department at the direction of the State 
Board of Regents. Mr. Joe W. Donly, of the 





Drum Hill Junior High School, has been ap- 
pointed as senior counselor for the project. 

@ Peekskill, N. Y. The board of education of 
the Union Free School District has approved a 
part-time vocational course in power-machine 
operation. The city has become a needle-trades 
center and it is believed that skilled workers in 
the needle trade can be trained in the public 
schools. Power machines have been purchased 
and a teacher employed. 

4 School boards in 17 counties in Illinois have 
established survey committees to study the possi- 
bility of reorganization of school districts. The 
state legislature, last spring, appropriated $25,000 
to pay the expenses of the surveys, which will 
be completed by March 31, 1943 

¢ Covington, Ky. The school board has begun 
plans for periodical surveys of the local labor 
market to guide the board in carrying on its 
program of vocational education 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of October, 1941, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $3,863,850. 
During the same period, sales were reported of 
refunding and short-term paper, in the amount 
of $2,221,833. The average interest was 2.09%. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONTRACTS 

During the month of October, 1941, in 11 
states west of the Rockies, contracts were let for 
six new school buildings, to cost $524,769. Dur- 
ing the same period, 31 school buildings were 
reported in preliminary stages, to cost $2,467,587. 

During the same month, Dodge reported con- 
tracts let for 277 educational and science build- 
ings, to cost $13,900,000 

During the month of October contracts were 
let for Public Defense Works, consisting of school 
buildings in the amount of $7,131,656. The con- 
tracts include 79 school buildings 

During the first two weeks of November con- 
tracts were let for 15 Defense Public Works 
school buildings. to cost $1,695,962. 
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F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


St. Louis, Mo. 


408 Olive Street 


Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen 
ARCHITECTS 
Complete Building Service 
Specializing in Schools and Public Buildings 


Winona, Minnesota La Crosse, Wisconsin 


FREDERICK A. ELSASSER 
Architect 


1000 Stuyvesant Ave., Union, N. J. 


A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1. A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr, A.L.A. T.L. Eschweiler, A.L. A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 
ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 

State Central Savings Bank 

Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc. 
Architects and Engineers 
A Complete Design Service 


800 Marquette Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford, 


Illinois 





WARREN S.HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and 
College Buildings. 


2200 Olds Tower Lansing, Michigan 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 





Wm. R. McCoy, A.LA. D. Clarence Wilson 
McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Modern School Buildings 
A Specialty 
Rooms 313-314-315 First Nat. Bank Bidg. 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 





McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Lil. 





C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 





SCHAEFFER & HOOTON 
Architect & Designer 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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CONTRASTING VIEWPOINTS 
OF TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATOR 


(Concluded from page 31) 


subjects of major educational value, heated dis- 
cussions are certain to occur. A certain amount 
of such rivalry is not harmful. In fact, some 
professional disagreements have the distinct value 
of acting as miid irritants that stimulate effort 
and result in growth and in adjustments to 
progress on the part of conservatives. It remains 
for the administrator to restrain the young hot- 
heads and to spur on the older teachers — all for 
the purpose of harmonizing main points of view 
and of creating higher educational ideals. 

A principal must encourage the development 
of proper perspective in order that no one 
faculty member or clique is permitted to dominate 
the school’s philosophy. It is true, however, that 
it is next to impossible for any group, be they 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, or teachers, to see 
eye to eye on all questions. An administrator is 
concerned with the pattern or general direction 
and not with the details. He needs a very 
complete knowledge of human nature. He must 
know how to teach, but more important than 
that, he must be a practical psychologist. 


THIS BUSINESS OF SCHOOL 
FEEDING — VII 
(Concluded from page 48) 
very important, the general psychology which 
prompts the buying public to spend its cheap 
money — money which threatens to become 
even cheaper. 

As purchasing agents for school cafeterias 
and as individuals, we cannot overlook this 
last factor. In an article several months ago 
in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JoURNAL, I 
predicted decreased enrollment with increased 
money income in our schools. In general, this 
prediction has become a fact. The school em- 
ployee engaged at a fixed income, does not 
always understand the reasons that prompt 
persons to spend their money freely. Recently, 
however, on a trip to Mexico, it was my 
privilege to enjoy a similar experience for a 
very limited time. With our exchange of five 
to one, I lived for a few days in a simulated 
inflationary period. The cheap money acted 
as a spur to spending. These are the same 
circumstances enjoyed today by a majority 
of our skilled, as well as unskilled, wage 
earners. Prices in terms of effort and com- 
pensation for effort seem reasonable and con- 
tinued demand can have but one result — 
spiraled prices. Without question, we do have 
inflation —if inflation means cheap money in 
terms of consumer goods. 

Naturally we are interested in what efforts 
have been made and what proposals have 
been advanced to keep our present economic 
life on an even keel. The recent price-control 
bill reported out of the House Banking Com- 
mittee is admittedly only a makeshift and 
stands practically no chance of passage with- 
out radical changes. Experts seem to place 
present hopes for inflation control upon vari- 
ous methods of extracting money, i.e., pur- 
chasing power, from today’s fortunate wage 
earner. Increased and broadened social se- 
curity levies, hiked income-tax levies, and 
compulsory savings are among the most fre- 
quently mentioned remedies. The American 
taxpayer will also, without question, be ex- 
pected to pay his income tax in monthly in- 
stallments, perhaps in advance 

In the meantime, it behooves cafeteria pur- 
chasing agents to keep as close as possible to 
economic trends and plan future action upon 
developments as they emerge during the next 
few months. 
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“TT ‘LLYARD SALES COM PANY 


«+» DISTRIBUTORS 


THE BLITZ ON SCHOOL 
FINANCE 
(Concluded from page 12) 

that the community has had, and can con- 
tinue to expect, frugal, trustworthy man- 
agement of its greatest industry — that of 
providing adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for its children. This means that every 
major budget item must be supported by 
simple, practical statements disclosing why 
the particular sum requested is necessary, 
and, in many cases explaining what would 
happen if the amount was not forthcom- 
ing. If there is a boiler that is operating on 
borrowed time, the people should know 
why that condition exists. If some educa- 
tional facility is requested, the need should 
be clearly defined. Most businessmen are 
loathe to cut those things which are ob- 
viously items of necessity. In any budget- 
ary explanation, however, it should be 
kept in mind that big words and glib 
phrases tend to confuse rather than en- 
lighten. Simplicity pays big dividends in a 
bid for public approval. 

Secrecy regarding any part of the budg- 
et immediately generates the suspicion 
that some unwise, indiscriminate, or exces- 
sive expenditure is hidden in the recesses 
of the budget report. The taxpayers are 


the stockholders of each educational enter- 
prise and as such they have a right to 
know how their money is being used and 
why. When 


ountry find ways 


educators throughout the 
and means of taking 


these stockholders into the firm as inter- 
ested participants in a program that means 
the preservation of all they hold sacred, 
they will find the consequent free play of 
intelligence the best method of solving 
problems and settling conflicts, and the 
blitz on school finance will be in control. 


SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
IN FEDERAL GRANTS- 
IN-AID 
(Concluded from page 15 
larger place. We have now reached the 
stage for a comprehensive re-examination 
of our whole system of federal grants. A 
very significant three-year investigation of 
these problems by the Canadian Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions has just been completed. Even in the 
throes of her war efforts, the Dominion 
ministry has already taken the initial steps 
to implement the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. A similar investigation of our 
own problems would provide the basis for 
the effective development of a sound and 

well-balanced national subsidy plan. 


PRESENT-DAY HIGH SCHOOLS 
ARE DEFINITELY BETTER 
(Concluded from page 16 
cent of the pupils in the senior class of the 
Indianapolis public high schools made a 
score which was higher than the median 
score made by the members of the 1919 
senior class of Indiana. The average age of 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES..-+ 


the 1941 group was slightly less than that 
of the 1919 class. Data available for the 
group of Indianapolis high school seniors 
in the 1919 survey, when compared with 
the 1941 group, does not make the com- 
parison less favorable to the 1941 class. 

In addition to this marked gain in abil- 
ity or achievement whichever it may be, 
of the 1941 class over the 1919 class, the 
following facts about the 1941 class of the 
Indianapolis public high school seniors are 
presented : 

1. The total number of high school 
graduates has increased more than 100 per | 
cent since 1919. 

2. The average age at graduation has 
decreased since 1919. 

3. More than four fifths of the 1941 
class had a public library card. 

4. Almost one third of the 1941 class 
(while in school) were regularly employed 
for wages outside the home. 

5. Approximately one third of the 1941 
class indicated that they definitely planned 
to enter college, fall, 1941 

6. One fourth of the group planned to 
go to work immediately in a field for 
which they prepared themselves in high 
| hool. 

7. Only 2 per cent of the group stated 
that they had no plans after high school 
graduation. 

8. Approximately three fourths of the 
class held a church membership. 

9. One third of the 1941 class played a 
musical instrument. 





STILL TIME... 
IF THEY HURRY 


And there is still time for you to make 
sure of the quality of the bindings of 
all the textbooks you buy. Simply 


add this clause to all your orders. 


“Books to be bound in BINDERS BOARD made 
according to U. S. Commercial Standard CS-50-34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Colonial Board Co. . Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co. . Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company . Jersey City, N. J. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 


280 MADISON AVENUE 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


DEFENSE EMERGENCY 
PROTECTION FOR SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from page 23) 
into minute bubbles so it can be used 
effectively to hasten the burning of the 
bomb and it has the added advantage of 

blanketing it. 

None of the common dry materials, such 
as sand, talc, etc., will actually extinguish 
burning magnesium, but they may be used 
to blanket the burning bomb before it sets 
fire to any combustible material, so that 
the bomb can be shoveled up into a metal 
container and carried off the premises. A 
patented dry powder and a liquid have 
been developed which actually do put out 
the burning magnesium. 

Aside from the special problem of the 
bomb itself, fire defense for the school is 
largely a matter of first-aid protection. 
Fires started by bombs are handled in the 
standard manner, every effort being made 
to put them out quickly before they spread 
beyond control. All teachers, maintenance 
employees, and older students should 
know how to use the different types of ex- 
tinguishers, and this equipment must be 
properly inspected and recharged to be 
ready for use in the instant that a fire- 
emergency occurs. 

In many communities, as the result of 
the emergency, the public fire departments 
are tightening up their control over the 
fire safety of schools. Inspections and 
drills are arranged more frequently, and 
close cooperation between school officials 


Fandango Mills 
Fibreboard Products inc. ,SanFrancisco,Cal. 
Shryock Brothers , , . » Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and the fire department becomes more 
than ever desirable. 


RADIO EDUCATION FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(Concluded from page 24) 

airways. At Lexington, Ky., the University of 
Kentucky radio division has placed its campus 
on the air. Week after week the question was 
asked, “What can we contribute to national 
defense?” Replies came first from the Psychol- 
ogy Department, then from Physiology, followed 
by Agriculture, the Military, the Speech-Arts, 
and so on. It was a revealing and unquestionably 
a typical picture of the facility with which the 
colleges are adapting themselves to the nation’s 
needs. Texas Technological College at Lubbock, 
Tex., broadcasts weekly a five-minute story of 
the advantages to be gained by attending a 
college where the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
is established. 

Commercial radio stations also are 
proving of inestimable 
through such carefully produced programs as 
“Report to the Nation,” “Spirit of °41,” 
“Proudly We Hail,” and “Listen America.” All 
of these broadcasts are essential for a _ well- 
informed and actively interested people. The last 
named program prepared in cooperation with 
various government departments develops the 
story of food in its relation to national health 
and t consequent effect upon national defense 
The list of radio broadcasts of an important 
helpful educational nature is almost endless 
The service of radio in the cause of national 
defense is one of the most striking developments 
in our present crisis. 


again 
service to our people 


A Trumpet of Truth 
These accomplishments, while seemingly varied 
and unrelated, are actually part of the large 
educational pattern of our country. Educational 
organizations long ago recognized their responsi- 
bility for developing a program for the profes- 
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sional utilization of radio. The past 20 years is 
marked by intensive experimentation. Today, 
they face the crisis prepared. Educational radio 
organizations and meetings are well aware of 
their obligation. The National Educational Broad- 
casters in September of this year passed a resolu- 
tion “That the Association pledges its fullest 
cooperation to . . . governmental agencies assist- 
ing in the promotion of national defense by the 
intelligent use of broadcasting facilities in the 
present emergency.” The Association for Educa 
tion by Radio adopted as a plank in its state 
ment of purposes, the “development of a practical 
program of promotion of national morale in 
cooperation with official agencies." These two 
leading proponents of ‘audio’ have set the pace 
Both the School Broadcast Conference in Chicago 
and the Institute for Education by Radio at 
Columbus have included significant sessions with 
outstanding figures in national detense to stim 
ulate further the use of education by radio 
Another type of organization—the private 
foundation is spreading the gospel through radio 
One such group, the Institute for Oral and Visual 
Education, is devoting 26 transcriptions to the 
subject, “Lest We Forget — Our Constitution.” 
These are available with handbooks to all radio 
stations and also to schools for use with play- 
back equipment. 

And so the story goes. Everywhere, to all 
audiences radio is bringing the story dedicated 
to the sacred cause of our national defense, a 
story consistent with our deepest democratic con 
victions. The very fact that a group of students 
can gather around a microphone to discuss these 
issues is profoundly significant and symbolic 
Truth, which our enemies fear most, is our 
greatest weapon of offense. American educators 
are fortunate that they have the democratic ideal 
to defend. To aid them in the current struggle 
against barbarism, these educators are taking 
full advantage of one of the most modern and 
effective weapons civilization has developed 
radio—and are using it to strengthen our 
democracy and perpetuate our freedom 
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A Plan that 


SAVES You MONEY 


on Fine 


Laboratory Furniture 


By quantity production of matched units, 
Kewaunee introduces a very practical way of 
lowering the cost of Laboratory equipment. 
Another advantage of this plan is that the 
modern Laboratory using these matching units 
offers greater working convenience and a sym- 
metrical beauty seldom found in older Labora- 
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tories. So by all means investigate the many 


advantages the Kewaunee “Cut-Cost” System 
offers you. Even though you now need only a 
few pieces it will pay you to start equipping 
this practical way so you will eventually have 


a completely modernized Laboratory. 


Write for Catalogs of Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture — in wood or metal. Address — 


Meuauiee Mig. Ce: 


LABORATORY FURNITY 


XPERTS 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Standard 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. lock instantly waunee 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. at “Heights 
that are 
Representatives in Principal Cities right.”’ 


8 Student Chem- 
istry Table No. 


Stools and 
Chairs. Seats 








W-1791. 
Kewaunee Kewaunee In- 
Automatic structor’s Table 
Adjustable No. W-15038. 


Made up of 3 
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Illustration above shows how Standard Furniture Units are as- 
sembled by the Kewaunee “‘Cut-Cost System.’ This Kewaunee Table 
No. W-2045 is made up of 10 Standard Kewaunee Units. 
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WHEN SCHOOL BOARDS MUST 
BUY WITHOUT A PRICE 


(Concluded from page 26) 

out as “the fair market price at the time of 
delivery.” That “fair market price” is usually 
determined by testimony of people in the line 
of business or industry involved. In the absence 
of other or better evidence, the court fixes the 
amount of the buying school board’s liability on 
that basis. 

Another interesting instance of selecting an 
‘outside” source for the determination of the 
purchase price occurred in Wisconsin. There buyer 
and seller agreed that the price should be fixed 
by the price published by a certain market 
reporting journal on the date of shipment. 

There seemed no possibility of trouble, for the 
journal reported the price of only one standard 
grade of the commodity which was the subject 
of the contract. Later, however, to keep up with 
trade developments, the journal reported prices 
on three grades instead of one as before. In the 
practice of the trade, the one standard grade had 
been supplanted by three new “rated” grades. 
A federal court was asked to decide how the 
contract price was to be determined in the 
light of this change. 

The seller told the court that when the change 
in grading was made, he determined by analysis 
that the standard grade contemplated by the 
contract approximated the second of the three 
new grades. He therefore contended that the 
price should be fixed according to the reported 
market prices for the second of the new grades. 

The court thought the seller was right and said: 

“The purchaser received what he bargained for. 
There was delivered to him what he ordered, 
and he was charged for it in accordance with the 
intent and meaning of the contract” (Barnsdall 

Birnamwood, 81 Federal Reporter, second 
series, 569) 

Reference to an outside source to determine 

the price at time of delivery may be fair and 


praticable, but a school board entering into such 
a contract should consider what its position might 
be if that outside source should change its method 
of operation or even quit entirely. 


Clarity and Definiteness Needed 


In contracts for the purchase of goods at 
indefinite prices, as in all other agreements, the 
school board will be held bound by the terms 
of the contract it has signed. Hence in such 
transactions clarity and definiteness are of the 
utmost importance. The contract should make 
clear the rights, duties, and obligations of both 
the school board and the supplier under all the 
possible situations and contingencies that may 
arise in the course of the transaction. If the 
meaning or effect of some clause is doubtful, 
litigation is almost certain, and the court’s only 
recourse is to “interpret” the doubtful clause on 
the basis of testimony given by witnesses. The 
result may be something quite different from 
what the board expected or intended. 

Other things being equal, ambiguous language 
in a contract or order form will be construed 
against the party who wrote it. One case of the 
kind arose in New York under a contract fixing 
the price to be paid for coal in accordance with 
the miners’ wage scale. 

“Tf there is any doubt or ambiguity as to this 
clause,” said the New York court, “it must be 
construed against the seller, whose language it 
was, and who, having power to stipulate in his 
own favor, has neglected to do so” (Downey v 
Shipston, 200 New York Supplement, 479). 

A manufacturer who has his material in stock 
or under option, has no legitimate reason to 
exact a contract allowing a price rise in accord- 
ance with future advances in material. The in 
definite price contract, however, is an under- 
standable measure of self-protection on the part 
of a manufacturer or other supplier who must 
buy his material on the open market —if he can 
get it at all—and be prepared to meet a rising 
wage scale. School boards cannot avoid such 


contracts entirely in their purchasing activities, 
but they can be on the alert for entangling 
clauses and unnecessary legal hazards. 


LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE 
OF EDUCATIONAL OFFICERS 


(Concluded from page 28) 


ments of damage as pain and suffering. 
Without these, litigation would decrease 
in cost because jury trials would tend to 
disappear. Hearings before judges and ad- 
ministrative bodies would be encouraged, 
with «x resulting decline in costs of admin- 
istration. The victim of a tort would more 
often recover promptly and would receive 
a much larger proportion of the total cost 
to the public. The factual data indicate 
that the financial burden of such limited 
liability would be moderate. There is 
every reason to suppose that legislation 
based on these principles would be a for- 
ward step in sound public policy. 





PERSONAL NEWS 


@ E. D. Kennepy, of Clare, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Rochester, Mich 

@W. T. Rowtanp has assumed the superintendency 
at Lexington, Ky. 

@ Herman Tremens, of Wakonda, S. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Chancellor 

@ Eart Neate, of Lathrop, Mo., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Hamilton 

@ Dr. James Mitrorp Payson, a well-known educator 
and author, died at his home in Canton, N. Y., on October 
28. He was the founder and for 23 years an instructor 
in the New York State Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute. He served on the St. Lawrence University board 
of trustees for 37 years, and was on the school board for 
15 years, being president for 13 years 
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After The Meeting 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF DEMOCRACY 


It is many years since I first had occasion 
to point out in a public address that a chief 
business of democracy is to produce its own 
aristocracy. That is the way in which democ- 
racy discovers those who are most competent 
to render it important and responsible service. 
It does this through the establishment of 
equality of opportunity in the field of liberty. 
This democratic aristocracy will not be one 
based upon wealth or artificial advantage or 
upon that type of advantage which is known 
as privilege, but it will be one based only upon 
ability and capacity for achievement. That 
democracy will be most secure and most 
likely to last which can and does produce this 
aristocracy of its own and is guided by it. — 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Children and Fools 


A middlewest superintendent tells the following 
story that caused him to think. In 
through a playground, he noticed a group otf 
children playing in a secluded spot. Three or 
four little tads were lining up on a bench and a 
slightly larger girl was acting as teacher. A 
much bigger boy was lying prone on the concrete 
retaining wall, immediately back of the bench 

Said the superintendent: “Well, children, what 
are you playing?” 

“School, of course,” said the larger girl, 
I’m the teacher.” 

“And what is the boy doing up there on the 
wall?” 

“Oh, that’s Jimmy, who hasn't sense enough 
to be teacher. He is playing the superintendent 
of schools.” 


Stro.lag 


“and 


Divided Heritage 


“Yes,” said the schoolmaster, “I must confess 
that your son has a great thirst for knowledge. 
Where does he get it from?” 

“The thirst,” said the pupil’s mother, “he gets 
from his father and the knowledge from me.” 


When School Executives Go to Washington 


A recent issue of The Nation’s Business con 
tained the following statement that is worth the 
attention of school executives 

An executive came to Washington to see about 
priorities on an item used in the making of 
motors. He went from office to office telling his 
story but no one could direct him where to find 
out what he wanted. Finally, in the OPM lab, 
rinths, an official gave him a sound clew. 

“ll tell you what to do,” he said. “Go back 
to Florida and write us a letter. The messenge: 
in the mail room will know where to send it.” 

Why Worry? 

“Professor! Professor!” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“There is a burglar in the library.” 

“Dear me! What is he reading?” 





Quid Pro Quo 
Schoolboy (entering his father’s study): Dad, 
I have finished your income-tax assessment. 
How are you getting on with my homework?” - 
Exchange. 
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HONOR HERMAN A. DE VRY 
The name of the late Herman A. DeVry, a 
pioneer Chicago motion-picture equipment manu- 
facturer, and the inventor of the first portable 
motion-picture projector, has been perpetuated 

by the Society of Motion Picture Engineers. 
The society has voted to add Mr. DeVry’s 
name to the list of distinguished pioneers of the 
motion-picture industry as printed in the society’s 
monthly journal. The honor roll, international 
in scope, was established in 1931, for the purpose 


of perpetuating the names of distinguished 
pioneers now deceased 
Bell-Howell Announces Rental-Rate 
Reductions 


The Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, IIll., has announced reductions in rental 
rates on feature films. The rental price of over 
200 recreational feature films has been reduced, 
some amounting to as much as 50 per cent. Other 
reductions are being offered to “annual service” 
patrons who use not less than six features, or 40 
reels of short subjects in a year. 

School officials who are interested may obtain 
copies of catalogs describing the library’s 300( 
films available to owners of 16mm. projectors 

Sound Motion Pictures on Lathe Work 

To speed up the training of lathe operators 
for national defense industries, the South Bend 
Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind., has sponsored 





A Shop Scene from the Film “Plain 


Turning” Just Released by the 
South Bend Lathe Works. 


the production of a series of 16mm. sound motion 
pictures in full color. These pictures which are 
based on the book, “How to Run a Lathe,” show 
practical shop methods as practiced in modern 
industrial plants. 

High schools, colleges, and apprentice schools 
teaching machine-shop practice can obtain com- 
plete information on the use of these films by 
writing to Dept. 1A, South Bend Lathe Works, 
640 Niles Ave., South Bend, Ind 


Bell-Howell Visual Education Booklet 

“Filmo on the Faculty,” an information book 
on visual education, published by the Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago, Ill., has gone into 
its second printing. 

The booklet trains teachers to use motion pi 
tures, helps in choosing films, in selecting equip 
ment, and in administering a _ visual-education 
program. 

A School of Design 


It is naturally expected that a school of design 
will construct an unusual building for its own 
campus. The new auditorium recently completed 
for the Rhode Island School of Design lives up 
to these expectations. It is an outstanding ex- 
ample of functional beauty, with simplicity as 
the keynote of an extraordinary building. 

The seating equipment, which was installed by 
the American Seating Co., includes 954 audi- 
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New American Seating Company Chairs 
in Rhode Island School of Design. 


torium chairs. The chairs are well designed, com- 
fortable, and in keeping with the rest of the 
building. Rust-colored carpets harmonize with 
the tan leather of the seats. Unusual effects are 
produced by various colored lights concealed in 
coves in the ceiling 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


December 3-6 Missouri Teachers’ Association, at St 
Everett Keith, Columbia, secretary 

December 26-29. Music Teachers National 
it Minneapolis. D. M. Swarthout, Lawrence 
retary 

December 29-31 Associated Academi 
the State of New York, at Syracuse. R. M 
secretary 


December 29-31 


Louis 


Association 


Kans., sec- 


Principals of 
Faust, Oswego, 


Illinois Education Association, at 
Chicago. L. F. Pearson, Springfield, secretary 

December 29-31 Modern Language Association of 
America, at Indianapolis, Ind. P. W. Long, New York 
City, secretary 
December 29-31 


National Business 
m, at Chicago, Ill. J. M. Hill 
retary 

December 29-31. Pennsylvania State Education 
tion, at Harrisburg. H. | 


Teachers’ Associa- 
Bowling Green, Ky., 


Associa- 


Gayman, Harrisburg, secretary 


January 2-3. Ohio Education Association, at Columbus. 
W. B. Bliss, Columbus, secretary 

January 16—17. Montana School-Board Association, at 
Missoula. E. L. Marvin, Billings, secretary 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ Harotp H. Street has been elected president ofl 
the board of education at Huntington, N. Y. He succeeds 
Dr. Russell W. Sammis 


@ Mr. Evcene B. WHALEN, of Raceland, Ky., has been 


elected president of the Eastern Kentucky Education 
Association 
@ Frep Luwnpguist, former president of the school 


board at Elkhart, Ind., died on October 24 The school 
board paid tribute to his memory at the regular board 
meeting on October 27 

@ CHartes B. Meyers, vice-president of the board of 
education at Covington, Ky., died on October 11, in a 
Covington hospital. He was elected to the board in 


November. 1930, and later was named vice-president 


@M. P. Baker has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Corpus Christi, Tex. He succeeds the late 
Roy B. Fisher 

@ Supt. Grenn O. Swine, of Covington, Ky., has been 


elected president of the Kentucky 
and Secondary Schools 


Association of Colleges 
which held its recent meeting in 
Lexington 

@ Supt. T. K. Owens, of Jackson 
elected for a new five-year term 
1941 

@ Dr. Rupoten Hormeltster, 
of education at St. Louis, Mo 
nan of the board’s instruction 
of the committee are Mrs 
PoOHLMAN 


Ohio, has been re 


beginning September 1 


vice-president of the board 
has been appointed chair- 
committee. Other members 


IrMA Friepe and J. Harry 


@ Geoxce A. Tames, secretary of the high and grade 
school boards of Sycamore Il! died at his home on 
October 21. He had served as secretary of the boards 


for 25 vears 
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a ae 
Publications of Interest to 


School-Rusiness Executives 
ER eon eR eI 


Municipals 

Prepared by a committee headed by Edward 
A. Wayne. Paper, 108 pages. Price, $1. Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Washington, 
BD. &. 

This work, the report of the “Committee on 
Municipal Obligations of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks,” analyzes: 
(1) municipal credit reports with special refer- 
ence to a uniform credit file; (2) municipal 
credit analysis from the standpoint of evaluating 
the general credit obligations of local political 
subdivisions. The report makes the following 
comment on school bonds: 


The obligations of school districts, the most common of 
all special districts, have an excellent record. The principle 
of universal education is so widely accepted that citizens 
are willing to make sacrifices to keep the school systems 
operating. Still another explanation for this good record 
is that, generally speaking, progressive areas with growing 
incomes have been the ones to expand their educational 
facilities most, The precedent already established for higher 
levels of government to come to the aid of hard-pressed 
school districts has further added to the good reputation 
of these bonds. 

Although bonds issued by well-managed school districts 
in prosperous communities represent the highest type of 
municipal credit, it does not follow that all bonds issued 
by school districts can qualify as sound investments. Un- 
fortunately, numerous school districts face financial diffi- 
culties unless they improve their fiscal practices. The 
argument that all children are entitled to equal educational 
opportunities has caused some relatively poor communities 
to copy the elaborate school systems of their more pros- 
perous neighbors before the taxable resources of the area 
have been pooled. The financing of large capital expendi- 
tures by the sale of bonds and the constant refunding 
of maturing debt have created a bad situation in some 
districts, where debt service together with other over- 
head costs incident to the maintenance of a big plant 
are absorbing such a large proportion of the total revenues 
that economy on instructional costs has become necessary. 

Furthermore, there is reason to question the ability of 
public education to continue to hold its preferred claim 
upon the public revenues. Recently, the bids of relief and 
defense for larger appropriations have been received by the 
public with favor. While there is general acceptance of 
the desirability, or even the necessity for basic education, 
there is a growing tendency to question and criticize 
structures, equipment, and practices which may be con- 
sidered extravagant. To the extent that such criticism 
prevents unwise expenditures, it contributes to financial 
soundness; but to the extent that it generates resentment 
toward the unwise expenditures of funds already made, it 
may effect the willingness of the people to make the 
necessary sacrifices to meet the heavy debt service re 
quirements. School obligations cannot, therefore, be re- 
garded as satisfactory investments unless the issuing district 
pursues a sound fiscal policy, and with rare exceptions, 
unless the general credit of the community is also satis- 
factory. 


School-business executives will find the report 
of value as a comprehensive text on municipal 
finance from the investor’s standpoint. 

Suggestions for Landscaping Community Schools 

Paper, 16 pages. Issued by the Interstate School Build- 
ing Service, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn 

Much study must be given to the preparation of grad- 
ing plans in order to reduce the grading of school 
grounds to a minimum. Among the things which should 
receive attention are the condition of the site, the laying 
of drives and walk layouts, the arrangement of recreation 
areas, and the beautification of the grounds 

This bulletin offers general suggestions for the land- 
scaping of community school grounds in order that 
they may furnish the maximum educational and recrea- 
tional facilities for both in-school and out-of-school groups 
The material will be found useful to teachers, school 
administrators, and others interested in beautiful and 
attractive school grounds. Specific directions are given 
for (a) laying out drives and walks, (+) planning 
recreational areas, (c) beautifying the grounds by means 
of lawns, tree planting, shrubs, and vines 


Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages 
as of September, 1941 
Compiled by T. C. Holy and Rov Wenger. Paper, 19 
pages. Issued by the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
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International Business Machines 


This report contains comparable data for the years 
1938 to 1941 on: (1) the enrollment and general financial 
items such as tax duplicates, wealth per pupil, school 
tax rates for current expense, and total tax rates; (2) on 
school bonded debt, bonded indebtedness other than schools, 
and special tax levies; and (3) school-bond issues sub- 
mitted between January 1, 1941, and November 4, 1941. 
Employment Information 

Compiled by Charles R. Peck. Paper, 38 pages. Bul- 
letin No. 438, July, 1941, issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

This report, prepared by the Office of Personnel, gives 
general information about securing employment as a civil 
servant in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It tells 
what types of work employees of the department per- 
form. This is visualized through a brief chronological 
review of agricultural legislative history. 

Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Convention — 
Minutes of the California Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Del Monte, Calif., 1941 
Paper, 160 pages. L. L. Cunningham, Los Angeles 

board of education, secretary. 

This year book represents the work of the most active 
and effective of the state associations of public school 
business officials. The program, which is comparable in 
many ways with the annual report of the National Asso- 
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ciation of Public School Business Officials, took up such 
topics as accounting systems, stores accounting, liability 
policies covering school districts, appraisals for insurance 
purposes, public relations programs, selection of supplies, 
policies concerning expenditure of student funds, career 
possibilities for business administrators, and economic 
aspects of national defense. 

Food Service Equipment 

New simplified standards for the manufacture of food 
service equipment have been published by the United 
States Bureau of Standards, under the head of Recom- 
mendation R 182-41. 

The standards include metal sheets, tubing and pipes, 
angle irons, table drawers, bins, and shelves, saucepan 
racks, table and counter tops, galvanized sinks, insets in 
steam tables and warmers, and additional recommendations 
for dimensions and heights 

Copies are available from the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

Pierre's 60 Profitable Sandwiches 

By Pierre J. Berard. Paper, 41 pages. Price, 50 cents, 
The Dahls, Stamford, Conn 

A chef shows how to make a wide variety of popular 
and unusual sandwiches. The publication includes a num- 
ber of “sandwich cost’”’ tables of value to cafeteria 
managers 
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Holmes projectors are the last word in brilliant picture and 
This is accomplished by 22 unusual 


the Holmes from ordi- HOLMES Cf 
ject —built 16mm Projector with i 4 \\ 
aay Grey s ere High Intensity i . 
in stability and per- Are Lamp 
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Also made 
with Low 
Intensity 
Arc Lamp 






























OPERATE 


December, 1941 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


HAS BEEN 
FIRST 


@ First to make large silver and 
white screens in seamless form. 
@ First to perfect a perforated 
screen for use in sound projec- 
tion. 
@ First to perfect the Glass- 
Beaded fabric which has proved 
so superior for use with all sub- 
standard projectors. It is the 
able screen, can be set up most satisfactory surface for all 
anywhere in 15 seconds. practical viewing angles. 
@ First to perfect an “all-in-one” tripod screen of simplified 
design. The ever-growing popularity of the Da-Lite Challenger 
is the best proof of its superiority. This widely imitated tripod 
screen remains unequalled for its ease of operation and for its 
rigid durable construction. 
@ First to make an electrically operated screen for school use. 
A flick of the switch unrolls or rerolls the Da-Lite Electrol 
Screen. It is the only truly automatic screen on the market 
today for non-theatrical use. 
@ First to develop a complete line of projection screens to 
meet all school requirements. Da-Lite offers the broadest 
selection of sizes and styles of mountings. 

Write for new Da-Lite catalog. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 12-ASBJ, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago Ill. 


The Da-Lite Challenger 


America’s most popular port- 








For teaching a reading knowledge of Spanish in the shortest possible time 


SPANISH BASIC READING GRAMMAR 


By Cora Scanlon, formerly of Milwaukee State Teachers’ College and George E. Vander Beke 


The basic grammar and vocabulary necessary for developing 
reading proficiency in the shortest time possible. The words, 
idioms, and grammar items which appear most frequently in 


SPANISH WORKBOOK 


By Cora Scanlon and George E. Vander Beke 


This workbook is designed for first-year Spanish grammar the authors’ SPANISH BASIC READING GRAMMAR. 
and is a drill book as well as a test book. Based primarily on Twenty lessons. 


MINIMUM FRENCH GRAMMAR 


By Alfred P. Willett, Instructor of French and Spanish; Charles L. Scanlon, Instructor of French and 
Spanish; and George E. Vander Beke, Professor of Education; all of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A grammar for beginners specifically developed to help stu- 
dents acquire, in a short time, a reading knowledge of French. 


general literature and which are necessary for a reading knowl- 
edge of Spanish are in twenty carefully graded lessons. 


$1.48 


36 cents 


Fifteen lessons divided into eight parts, providing for as many 
as seven drills on each unit of work. $1.32 
Key sheets, 30 cents (On adoption, no charge) 


BASIC VOCABULARY FRENCH READER 


By Alfred P. Willett, Charles L. Scanlon, and George E. Vander Beke 


Graded selections for beginners, scientifically developed to 


accompany MINIMUM FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


consists of approximately 1400 words, with word-building 
exercises and readings. $1.48 


This reader 


Write for copies of these books for thirty days’ study. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY — 812 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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an you afford 
to select 


anything but 
the best? 


When making plans for any new or remodeling 
project, School Authorities pay particular attention 
to the selection of equipment to maintain desired 
classroom air conditions. They know that the equip- 
ment selected today will affect the health, comfort 
and efficiency of school children for years to come. 

It is, of course, possible to purchase units with a 
lower original cost than the Herman Nelson Air 
Conditioner for Schools. However, School Author- 
ities have learned during the past 34 years that 
Herman Nelson Products actually cost less, because 
they provide more economical operation as well 
as superior results. ) —= 

The Herman Nelson Air Conditioner for Schools, 
which incorporates many exclusive features of design 
and construction, can be relied upon to maintain 
comfortable and healthful classroom air conditions. 


\iscneseeteciataeaaaala 


Herman Nelson 
Air Conditioner 


fo r AY, hools 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION "2:2: 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Announcing 


THE 1942 SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER 


of Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education 


The authoritative source of informa- 
tion and guidance in organizing, 


planning, and equipping school shops 


READY, FEBRUARY 15, 1942 


The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the per- 
iodic progress in the field of industrial arts and 
vocational education, emphasizes the new develop- 
ments ahead, presents through actual shop layouts 
and equipment lists, the best methods of accomplish- 
ment in the school shop field. The service of the 
SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER (regular March 
issue) of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION is 


1. It renders a comprehensive service 2. It provides an authoritative source 
promoting the introduction, progress, of information and guidance in organ- 
and expansion of industrial arts and izing, planning, and equipping school 
vocational education. shops. 


Single Copies $1.00 — Yearly Subscription, including Shop Annual Number, $2.50 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS ano 
V@ATIONAL EDUCATION 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


124 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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@ The fire that strikes a school in a distant city 
evokes but a fleeting interest—it’s not your 
“Ox.” Yet, consider the fact that an average 
of FIVE schools each day, SOMEWHERE, are 
fire-visited. Five times a day embarrassed 
school executives have to confess they gambled 
with the safety of pupil records, contracts and 
confidential reports. Gambled and LOST! 

Fire is always an UNANNOUNCED visitor. But 
you can thwart the potential destruction of 
YOUR valuable school records by preparing in 
times of security for YOUR fire. 


Remington Rand's Safe-Cabinet laboratory 
deliberately destroys hundreds of filing con- 
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High School Fire Loss 
May Reach $250,000 









tainers each year in its mammoth testing fur- 
nace to prove that Safe-Cabinet products will 
survive intense heat and long falls when ftoors 
collapse. 


Safe-Cabinet products, to house all types of 
records, are certified to withstand high tempera- 
tures and perfectly preserve their paper contents. 


When such protection is available you cannot 
afford to gamble on the safety of the school 
records which are of such vital importance— 
present and future—to your pupils and YOU! 
Write today for free, fully illustrated Safe- 
Cabinet catalogs. No cost or obligation. School 
Department, Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


FLOOR MODEL 


KARDEX SLIDE SAFE-KARDEX ‘’60’’ 





SAFE-FILE *’ i SAFE-CABINET 


Brightly colored signals in the 
Kardex VISIBLE margin flash 
pertinent facts without search 
ing the body of the forms 
Analyses and reports are 
quickly, easily prepored 





This unit affords portability 
PLUS fire protection at the 
“point of use’’. Ideal for 
Pupil History Record; Person 
nel; Teacher Retirement; Pur- 
chasing; Stock and Budget. 


Safe-Files in two, three and 
four drawer heights, letter 
or legal size, provide security 
for: Teachers’ Application and 
Experience Data; and Con- 
fidential Correspondence. 


Safe-Cabinets in a great 
variety of sizes and interiors 
perfectly house invaluable 
records; Insurance Policies, 
Contracts and Permanent 
Records of Former Pupils. 






























1. Air Lock. 










health in years. 








and-nozzle contacts. 












managers. 









tain obtainable. 









Lock-Lid Lawn Hydrants 








anti-freezing. 





426 Plum St., 


Patent Pending 














For Windows in Multiple and for Center 
Pivoted Sash 


lated from the bottom of the window. 


Cloth in Tan, Green, White or Black. 








2. Mouthguard 


This duo rank as the most 
yg! important improvements that 
water service engineers have pre- 
sented in the interest of public 


The (1) Air Lock effectively 
prevents the contamination of 
the fresh water supply by pollu- 
tion from a stopped-up sewer. 

The (2) Bandshell Mouth- 


guard effectively prevents mouth- 


The “how” and “why” make 
up a story of vital interest to 
school officials and _ business 


Pointedly, the Murdock “Air 
Lock” Outdoor Drinking Foun- 
tain is the most sanitary and 
practical outdoor drinking foun- 


We are still manufacturing 
and supplying “Genuine” Mur- 
dock Self-Closing Hydrants and 


Street Washers. Fool-proof and 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MURDOCK 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 


The DRAPER X-L SHADING UNIT 


Classroom windows require shading for maxi- 
mum light entrance. Lighting from top of 
window con be used more often and with much 
reater distribution than when shade is regu- 


Darkening a group of windows, no matter how 
great the width, can be as simple and practical 
as overlapping shade cloth on the casings of 
an ordinary size window. This is accomplished 
by the Draper X-L Shading Unit which will 
overlap a group of shades, one on the other 
ond overlap the space between windows and 
wall. No special fixtures are required, except 
the inverted L-shaped bracket contained shield 
to which the shades are mounted above the 
window opening. All windows in classrooms that 
are to be darkened should have dual shading. 
Write for literature and free samples of Dratex 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


RES 





GRAY 
CLOUDY 
GLAZED 


BLACK 
BOARDS 


BY THE 


STATLER PROCESS 


Restore your blackboards to their original finish without noise, 
dust or bother. Statler Process (patented) Resurfacing is clean and 
quiet. Does not disturb adjoining rooms. Electrically operated and 
fully automatic. Attains dull, satin natural slate finish, frequently 
superior to original surface. No stain nor ‘dope’ required to insure 
blackness nor to conceal uneven surfaces. Adds many years of 


efficient service. 


St. Louis and Cincinnati School Boards, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and Case School of Applied Science are but a few of 
the many boards and institutions which have proved the value and 


economy of Statler Processing. 


Get the facts on Statler Processing for your board maintenance 
needs. All work done by trained experts and fully guaranteed. Write 


for full information today. 


BLACKBOARD RESURFACING, INC. 


5209 EUCLID AVENUE 





HOW TO KEEP THE 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
WARDROBE 


PROBLEM 
under 


C 


So pronounced are the economy and satisfaction of Evans 
Vanishing Door Wardrobes that architects and school offi- 
cials have specified them for more than 8,000 schools. 

Evans clean-cut, attractive design and time-tested wood con- 
struction harmonize perfectly with wainscoting ...enhance the 
schoolroom’s appearance. These wardrobes are made to set 
flush with wall in a recess depth of only 24”, and thus econo- 
mize on space. Doors swing back flush with sides and do not 
obstruct use of aisles at any time. An Evans Wardrobe in the 
classroom permits the teacher to supervise storage of pupils’ 
clothing. Costs are surprisingly low. Specify Evans for school 
wardrobe economy and satisfaction. 


SEE SWEETS CATALOG FILE, OR WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


GA45 VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


W. L. EVANS COMPANY +. WASHINGTON, INDIANA 





Dept. AA-12 SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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CHOOSE aaclly ane Gi sell 49 MODELS AND SIZES! 


Finnell machines range from the compact little 
Household Scrubber-Polisher to the Combination 
Scrubber with 31-inch brush spread, designed to 
speed up and cut the cost of cleaning large open 
area floors... a selection that meets the varied 
needs of all the industries served. Included in the 
complete Finnell line are: 


The 100 Series Finnell, the Secrubber-Polisher 
Waxer that’s two sizes in one and especially 
suited to school use. In one of the larger sizes, 
you can use this Finnell in corridors, gymnasium, 
and other large areas, and then a slight adjust- 
ment adapts it to the smaller spaces, classrooms, 
et cetera. Low offset design gets into the 
hard-to-reach places, around and beneath desks 
and seats. Noiseless, too! Four sizes, as shown 
in center illustration. 


FOR Your JOB OF FLOOR - MAINTENANCE 


% 


The New 600 Series Motor-Weighted Finnell, 
with new feather-touch safety switch. This model 
polishes, waxes, scrubs, steel-wools, sands, and 
grinds. Comes in five sizes. (Shown in upper 
right-hand illustration. ) 


The 400 Series Finnell (left-hand illustration), a 
Combination Scrubber that does the complete 
cleaning job, — scrubs, rinses, and dries the floor. 
Three sizes. Other Finnell Combination Scrub 
bers include the 500 Series (two sizes), a com- 
pact model for congested as well as more open 
area floors. 


Shown in lower right-hand illustration is the 
Finnell 84-XR Industrial Dry Scrubber for hard- 
to-clean floors. 


There’s a Job-Fitted Finnell for your job! See what it 
will save you! For free demonstration on your own 
floors, phone nearest Finnell branch, or write Finnell 
System, Inc., 812 East St., Elkhart, Ind, 


FINnNELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and Specialists it FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 











THIS IS NOT A ONE CENT SALE 


M-80-C FOODS AND CLOTHING TABLE 


But you can buy one dual purpose Foods and Clothing Laboratory 
Table for far less than the cost of two individual tables. Where limited 
room facilities or limited budgets occur, you need not cut the number 
of courses offered. Your one sure solution to this problem is the 
choice of the M-80-C Table illustrated, or one of other similar Sheldon 
combination designs. 


Write today for the Foods and Clothing Section of our Catalog. 
Better still, ask us to send a trained representative to review your 
problem with you. There is no obligation involved. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON 717 NIMS ST. MICHIGAN 





IMPROVED 
wy 
TYPE 
TUBULAR 
STEEL CHAIR 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound curve, manufactured 
with casein glue. Seat panel will not tip at front or back 
when chair is open for use. 


Pattern No. 8035 


The posts and legs manufactured from heavy gauge solid 
welded %" tubing equipped with 14 gauge domed glides. 


The braces in posts and legs made from 20 gauge steel with 
¥4"" steel rod driven through same and securely riveted at 
each end. 


Back panel manufactured from 20 gauge steel Dual curved 
wrapped-on type eliminating use of welds or rivets which 
make it impossible for this back panel to work loose. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of folding chairs 


READING, MICHIGAN 
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DEFENSE 


AGAINST EXCESSIVE COSTS 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


: 
& — 
~~. 


Bakelite Boston 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


Inkwell No. 59 


Quality Bakelite 
Low Initial Cost 
Practically Unbreakable 


Less Ink Evaporation 


INKWELL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SQUIRES 


FIRST AND ROSS ST. 





Have you seen... 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 


A text which presents all the features of plane geometry 
in the most adaptable form for teaching. The traditional 
introduction and five books of plane geometry are here 
organized into twenty units. These smaller integrated 
parts of the subject matter enable the teacher and pupil 
to organize, summarize, and consolidate the material at 
frequent intervals. $1.68 


Drill With Efficient Workbooks 
PLANE GEOMETRY WORKBOOK 


By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 


Practice tests and ten general review tests covering all 
the facts and principles of plane geometry. Splendid 
material for locating pupil weakness and applying 
remedy. Complete edition, 88 tests, 76 cents. Abbrevi- 
ated edition, 46 tests, 40 cents. 


Send for copies for thirty days’ study 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


812 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


December, 1941 
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HE days of pomp and pageantry when kings proclaimed war 
or peace thru’ heralds are passed. 


The days of the gallant knights in shining armor who went forth 
to battle on prancing steeds have become legendary. 


Today we have undeclared wars and the modern mechanized fight- 
ing man. There is no shred of romance, honor or glamour left 
in war. 


| The days of this year too, are nearly over. ‘Time is a swift-moving 
stream — ever onward. It is the Christmas Season once again when 
all may pause a moment to reflect on the passing year and look 
with increasing eagerness and hope toward the peace which must 


eventually come. 


It we could but be the heralds of old and proclaim the peace, we 


| would shout it from the housetops. 
The heralds of Democracy are the schools. ‘They must keep pro- 


claiming Democracy to each new generation. E ‘ach di 1y Democracy 
must be built anew to meet the exigencies of an industrialized 


enterprise, Enterprise demands tools and mechanized equipment 


St A I | 


to do the work of the new world order. Just so, must the schools be 
mechanized with ever-increasing modernized equipment and oper- 
ating supplies. 


Herald the true peace through the greatest strength of De- 


world. Individual initiative must be rebuilt on the freedom of 
mocracv—the modern, well equipped school. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 








307 Shop Section, Palmer House CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








DO YOUR SCHOOLROOMS 
FORECAST THE FUTURE? 


This well-designed schoolroom 
was photographed at the De Witt 
D. Barlow School, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Built-in storage shelves 
and Syncretizer give new lasting 
beauty, comfort and utility to the 
classroom. Send for particulars 
about integrating storage units 
with the Nesbitt Syncretizer. 





The Nesbitt Syncretizer is sold by John }. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also sold by American Blower Corporation 
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Sip a prominent midwestern official in a recent ringing address 
concerning school priorities,“ There must be no educational black- 
out here!” The importance of national defense only tends to em- 
phasize the need for educational defense. Never in the history of 
our country was the welfare of the school child more essential. The 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board recognized this fact by 
placing the needs of the school child next to direct defense require- 


ments in order of preference. 


Schoolboards can be guided by this action in their own policies. 
Now is the time to make the schoolroom safe for the school child! 
Rule out drafts, overheating, frequent illness and poor attendance. 
Vote in comfort and health protection with the fuel-economizing 
unit that harmonizes—syncretizes—outdoor air and room air in an 


ideal indoor air condition known as Syneretized Air. 


( / 
7 O 
THE FIRST STEP IN SCHOOLROOM MODERNIZATION 
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MODERN SCHOOL ESSENTIALS FOR 
DOUBLE PROTECTION OF BOTH PERSONNEL 
AND BLACKBOARD EQUIPMENT 














Originally 
Developed by .. . 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG" ALLEN 
Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 





AN-DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS 








WHITE CRAYON 


These finest quality Gold Medal White 
Blackboard Crayons are entirely free from 
irritating dust and other gritty particles. 
Now available by the gross in quarter-gross 


packs as shown. 
















AN-DU-SEPTIC, DUSTLESS, 
NON-POISONOUS 


COLORED CRAYON 


New, improved, assorted-color Gold 
Medal Crayons now dust-free, grit-free 
and certified to be non-poisonous and 


non-injurious. As positively safe to use 


as they are effective 







Other Gold Medal Products 
famous for dependability and 
high quality include Crayola 
Colored Wax Crayon, Perma 
Pressed Crayon, Artista Water 
Colors, Tempera Colors, Frescol, 
Clayola Modeling Material and 
Shaw Finger Paint 






Gold Medal Products Lead 
on Merit 


H2 BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


poseees 41 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 









Our curtain tracks are one wheel-plumb-bob, 


precision balanced. 


Our curtain controls float on the operating 


cable—positive curtain operation. 


VALLEN, INC. 


Mfrs. of 


Vallen Noiseless All-Steel Ball-Bearing 
Tracks and Floating Curtain Controls. 


Akron, Ohio 








Fills a need in every school . 


Lawrence, Kansas 


. Goal-Hi is a new year- 


‘round indoor and outdoor play-cime for boys and girls of 


all ages. 
ground groups . 


. . May be played by entire gym classes or play- 
. . Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen. . 


Same single piece of equipment may be used in the gym 


or on the playground . 


. Unexcelled as a stimulating 


exercise and as a lead-up-game to regular basketball... 


It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
(Manufactured Under Exciusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


3530 DeKalb St. 


Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 


Exclusive BaH Offering— 


RECORDED 


OW available on disc rec- 
ords is new, vital, undupli- 
cated supplementary material: 
the voices of today’s keenest 
thinkers, important dramatiza- 
tions— material for a// age levels. 
Distributed exclusively by Bell & 
Howell. Send for details. 


3 NEW FILM CATALOGS 


Just printed—a complete catalog 
of Filmosound Library's vast edu- 
cational film resources. In work: 
1942 Recreational Film Catalog 
and 1942 Utilization Digest, in- 
dexing and evaluating 938 films 
on quality, subject matter, and 
age level. Free to sound film 
projector owners; 25c each to 
others. Send coupon. 


NEW! DEFENSE 
TRAINING FILMS 


Just released are the first of a Fr 
series of more than fifty machin- |! 
ist and industrial training films, ! 
prepared under the direction of ! 
the U. S. Office of Education. |! 
16mm. sound film prints avail- |! 
able by rental or purchase from |! 
B&H Filmosound Library. Rates : 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
I 
1 



































represent bare print and ship- 
ping Costs, as negative produc- 
tion was a government defense 
cost. Send coupon for details. 
Bell & Howeli Company, Chi- 
cago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 





LECTURES 





FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” 


Provides finest reproduction of 
16mm. sound and silent motion 
pictures in classroom or audi- 
torium. Has school-proved stam- 
ina, simplicity, and adaptability 
to many uses. Price, $389.35. 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 

1814 Larchmont Ave. 

Chicago 

Please send details on: () Re- 
corded Lectures; () Filmo- 
sounds; ( ) U. S. Defense Train- 
ing Films. Send: ( ) Educational 
Film Catalog; () Recreational 
Film Catalog; () Utilization 
Digest. 


Name 
School 
Address 


City State 
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ONE PIECE 
STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


\ 
ono” 3 


OW 


Of course, you want the new, fan-shaped 
backboard—the only type now recognized as 
“Official” by the National Basketball Committee 
of the United States and Canada. The Medart 
Backboard fully meets official specifications and 
is fabricated of one piece of steel, strongly 
braced and priced within the reach of all. Be 
ready for the new season. Replace your old 
equipment without delay. 


White fon Catalog 


Fred MEDART MfgCo. 


3530 DeKalb Street St. Louis, 








December, 1941 


HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS 


Make the Books 


Now in Use Last Longer. 


Cut Down Expense and Waste 
in School Textbooks 


by Protecting them with these 
long-wearing, waterproof and 


weatherproof Covers. 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 





DRAPERIES 


RIGGING - SCENERY 


MODERN STAGE EQUIPMENT 


MORK-GREEN STUDIOS 
R. J. Mork T. S. Green 
243 W. Congress St. 1126 CHimes Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Filth Ave., between 34th end 35th Sus., NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohlo 


A Seperior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 













SPECIAL JOURNAL BINDER 


Save copies of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
in attractive green binder embossed with publication name. 
Holds two volumes—opens flat—easily handled. 

A bargain at $2.00, plus carriage 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
Dept. Al2 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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\\WHILE THEY IMPROVE CONDITIONS 


UTOMATIC controls will enable you 

to aid the defense program by con- 

serving fuel. At the same time they will 
en wy eee wen mon mm save money for you through fuel economy. 
» ' The new 6” pneumatic Grad-U-Motor is 
one of several new controls recently de- 

veloped by Minneapolis-Honeywell engi- 

neers. It will handle unusually large dam- 

pers. There is a Minneapolis-Honeywell 

control for every purpose, each specifically 

designed ior the job intended. Ask the M-H 

engineer how Minneapolis-Honeywell con- 

trols can conserve fuel and better condi- 

tions in your school. Minneapolis-Honey- 

well Regulator Co., 2830 Fourth Ave. So., 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. Canadian Plant: 

Toronto. European Plant: London. Com- 

pany owned branches in forty-nine cities. 











MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL 
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Schoolroom with its pree lifted, / 


HEN the change is made from old 






























seating to modern, streamlined 
American Universal desk-seats, the appear- 
ance of the classroom is improved won- 
derfully. These pictures show that! 

Buttheimprovement doesn't stop there. 
For this scientifically designed, new Amer- 
ican Universal classroom seating makes a 
very real and noticeable improvement in 
the work and physical well being of the 
students. 

American Universal desk-seats adjust 
quickly and easily to the child's size. Cor- 
rect posture sitting is made natural and 
comfortable. Fatigue and restlessness are 
lessened. Eye strain is eased. And the stu- 
dent takes pride in this beautiful desk- 
seat-- wants to keep it neat—and finds it 
easier to do so. 

Young America deserves the best. 
Don't let a few pennies difference in cost 
stand in the way of giving your students 
the many advantages of this superior seat- 
ing. Write today for our 


school furniture catalog. 











Senior High School, Cliffside 
Park, New Jersey, showing im 
provement made by installation of 


American Universal classroom 








eating. 


Universa 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
World's leader in public seating * Manufacturers of School, Church, 
Theatre, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation Seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 
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